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Gentlemen,—-I wish to express my deep sense of 
appreciation of the honour of being invited to address 
your Society, and, at the same time, to apologise for 
my inability to respond earlier to your kind invitation. 

The choice of a subject has proved one of great 
difficulty, but I have discreetly decided to select one 
on which I may express opinions with comparative 
freedom, without necessarily laying bare the limita- 
tions of one’s knowledge. 

Further, I believe that the subject is one of great 
importance to all of us, and one on which nearly all of 
the profession hold strong personal views, though | 
have not lately observed any collective and organised 
opinions on the subject. The County of Yorkshire, 
with its large equine population, and the reputation 
of Yorkshiremen as lovers of the horse, seem to 
make this a suitable area in which to advance my 
opinions. 

I regret that I cannot claim any educational, or 
informative value for my paper, as, bluntly, it deals 
entirely with professional politics, with the object of 
reviewing, as briefly as possible, the present system of 
remounting the army, with a view to our profession 
taking a proper place in that system-—a state that 
does not appertain to-day. 

I would emphasise here that I do not propose to 
speak on the ineptitude, incompetence, or ignorance, 
of the past or present staff of the Remount Depart- 
ment; the officers of this branch of the service are 
men who hold, or have held, the Commission of the 
Crown, and, like other officers of the British Army— 
with the few exceptions such as are found in all ranks 
of life—they are gentlemen who carry out their duties 
and obligations with a high sense of honour, and to the 
best of their ability. 

Admitting that they carry out their duties con- 
scientiously and well, as far as is within their power, 
I am not prepared to allow that that alone, justifies 
a continuance of the system, or that it should in any 
way diminish the right of honest criticism. 

We may here enquire into the genesis of a Remount 
Officer ; a boy, entering Sandhurst or Woolwich, is 
intended to emerge as a subaltern in the Cavalry, 
Artillery, Engineers, or Infantry, and his education 
and training in the short time spent in either of these 
institutions, are to that end. His schooling prior to 
entry may be disregarded, as it is of the same nature 
as that of other lads, plus the necessary cramming 
in special subjects. 
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Having obtained a commission, one may ask how 
the particular qualifications of a Remount Officer 
are acquired, and this is difficult to answer. 

Leaving out of consideration the particular aptitude 
of a certain number, who are naturally inclined to- 
wards horse knowledge, it is reasonable to say that 
there is no material advantage in military life, over 
that of the civilian, in acquiring such knowledge, other 
than the mere fact that, in the mounted services, 
the officer sees a number of horses more often, and 
has more opportunity of riding, than most civilians 
of similar means. 

One potent factor, however, is always present, 
which may be regarded as an imponderable substance 
excreted by the horse, and present in large quantity 
in all “horsey” atmospheres. On practically all 
men- and many women--it produces the same 
pharmacological effect upon the central nervous sys- 
tem, causing the affected person to believe, that what 
he—or she—doesn’t know about horses, isn’t worth 
knowing. 

You are all acquainted with this phenomenon, 
and the vagaries of its effects ; with some victims the 
disease runs in the direction of buying horses—and 
experience ; others “train” horses for even more 
credulous victims, whilst yet others develop a 
passion for modern literature, as evidenced by an 
insatiable appetite for “ Ruff’s Guide,” and the “ Mid- 
day Specials.” 

I will not dwell upon this painful story, and I speak 
in pity—not in scorn. Most of us have been, are, 
or will be affected by the morbid condition I have 
described, whilst they who profess immunity should 
be regarded with the greatest suspicion, as further 
and more intimate acquaintanceship generally reveals 
the fact that, with such, golf or fjshing has been found 
to afford more scope for economy of truth, or plasticity 
of morality. 

However, there is no doubt of the fact that associa- 
tion with the horse does make most men think that 


_ they know all about them and that they, individually, 


hold special qualifications for the post of Remount 
Officer. Probably it would be presumptuous if we, 
as veterinary surgeons, professed immunity from this 
false doctrine, and I do not consider it—in ourselves 
or the laity—as an endowment specially fitting its 
possessor as a Remount Officer. 

I would not dwell further on this subject, only that 
it is necessary to bear in mind that this “ horse- 
superstition ” is very real and that an officer of dom- 
inant personality, or one able to secure influence, 
may become so obsessed with his abilities and horse- 
knowledge, as conscientiously to believe it to be his 
duty, and in the public interest, to get into the Re- 
mount Department, or, if less scrupulous and more 
voluble, to talk his friends, and those in authority 
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into that belief. It is not suggested that all obtain 
entry on the “ qualification ’’ mentioned, but it can- 
not be regarded as other than a very important 
factor. 

As most of you are probably aware, most appoint- 
ments in the services are filled by processes known as 
“ selection ” or “ being detailed” ; these may be very 
distinct methods, or may merge to the point where 
differentiation becomes impossible. 

“ Selection,” in its best sense, obviously means a 
choosing of the most suitable person ; it may, however, 
mean picking out a relative or friend, or one who, by 
ingratiation, sycophancy, or pure cheek, pushes him- 
self in. 

Being detailed,” is often an elaborate variety of 
official humour; it affords an excellent means of 
translating an undesirable or unpopular person, 
but more commonly means that the one who has 
fewest engagements or encumbrances is the one 
detailed. 

The results, however, are much the same; a 
hypothetical, bucolie dyspeptic, to whom all food 
other than liquid- is anathema, is ‘ detailed’ on a 
cookery course, and emerges as an authority on 
cooking, although the very word is a nightmare to 
him. 

Similarly, an officer who has gone through # course 
at the Cavalry School, School of Equitation, or 
Veterinary School, becomes, ipso facto, an equine 
encyclopedia, and has, from the official point of view, 
and by his records, strong claims for selection, or good 
grounds for being detailed to a Remount post. 

I do not presume to suggest any alternative to 
selection, or detailing ; they appear to be more or less 
necessary evils of official life, but would state that, 
in unofficial life, it is not the taking of a course that 
is the test by which the graduate retains his status, 
or earns his daily bread. 

Having gently criticised the present system, 
may I state here that I do not propose to enunciate 
a model substitute, but will mention certain ideas in 
my mind on the subject, which, I believe, the pro- 
fession might elaborate, so that improvements may 
be made. 

First and foremost, I would urge the professién to 
work continuously and uninterruptedly to obtain its 
proper status in the work of remounting the army. 
At one time, I would have suggested that the ob- 
jective should be the transfer, en bloc, of the Remount 
Department to the Army Veterinary Service, but 
question whether that would afford a satisfactory 
solution now, though it might have done so had that 
step been practicable when the Army Veterinary 
Corps was first formed. 

The very big fact must be kept in mind that the 
Remount Department represents a most powerful 
vested interest, with a backing of all the mounted 
services behind it ; further, it is useless to ignore the 
fact that there is no particularly deep bond of brotherly 
love, or even Christian charity, drawing the Army 
Remount Department and Army Veterinary Service 
together, but rather that any affection the former 
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may have towards the latter is that of the lion for 
the lamb. 

I trust that I shall not be suspected of falling away 
from grace if] state here that I think it is too much to 
claim that we, as a profession, and we alone, are 
competent to undertake the remounting of the army. 
I cannot think so, and the affirmation of such a 
belief strikes me as crude trades unionism, in its 
worst form. 

If the profession were big enough and sufficiently 
strong to make a slogan of this claim, it might be won ; 
repetition might make many of the senior and all of 
the younger members believe it, but I do not think 
it tenable on the highest and most worthy grounds. 

Lest you doubt my loyalty, let me emphasise that 
I firmly believe that no other body of men is so well 
fitted for the work, and that only by the fullest employ- 
ment of our profession can the State obtain the best 
service in this matter, 

1 would make it plain that in differentiating between 
the profession and the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
no reflection or imputation is cast upon the latter ; 
at present, | regard it as strategically impossible for 
the Corps to take over the Army Remount Depart- 
ment, and believe that the attempt might lead to the 
end of the Corps, or its complete subordination to the 
Remount Department. Further, an impossible aug- 
mentation of officer personnel would be required, 
which, for the handful of horses borne on the peace 
establishment of the regular army, would appear to be, 
and be, ridiculous, and would defeat its own purpose. 

I do, however, advocate the abolition of the Re- 
mount Directorate, and its replacement by a Direc- 
torate controlling, jointly, the Veterinary, Remount and 
Shoeing Services of the army. 

I do not propose to produce a ready made scheme 
to supplant the present system, nor do I think that 
any alternative one would prove wholly satisfactory 
upon its formation, but | would ask for a full ventila- 
tion of your views, which may afford constructive 
nuclei in the adumbration of a system in which the 
profession shall play a full and worthy part. It will 
only be by continnous spade-work, determined and 
whole-hearted effort and a supreme contempt for 
set-backs and failures, that this end can be achieved. 

In this grand old country, we enjoy-or suffer from 

the democratic form of government ; no democracy 
can long survive unless every citizen and co-interested 
group of citizens, give of their best to the State, and 
I submit that we are not fulfilling the duties and 
obligations of good citizens if we fail to bring our 
profession to its proper place in the service of the State. 

[ place this ethical standpoint first, as the highest 
and best point of view, though I shall refer to more 
mundane matters of great importance to the pro- 
fession. Whatever alternative system is proposed 
or adopted will be good, or bad, in direct ratio to the 
amount of good citizenship which we combine with 
our knowledge and application. 

Having no alternative scheme of my own, I would 
mention, apropos of another branch of the army, 
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w system which might serve as a starting-point in an 
improved Remount Service. 

The gigantic importance of railways in war is well 
known, yet, in time of peace, the total mileage of 
military railways is insignificant and the personnel 
trivial in numbers. To provide for the necessary 
expansion, organisation and direction in war, a quasi- 
military body exists, designated the Engineer and 
Railway Staff Corps, a branch of the Territorial Army 
and Supplementary Reserve. This corps, consisting 
principally of officers of high rank, is composed of 
gentlemen holding important managerial and adminis- 
trative appointments on various railway systems 
and would therefore appear to be a body well qualified 
for its duties. 

Does it not seem reasonable to suggest that our 
profession might provide a somewhat similarly 
constituted body, to supplant the Remount Direc- 
torate or, alternatively, to form an Advisory Board, 
to assist the Director-General, Army Veterinary 
Services, in remount duties ? 

With reference to this suggestion, it seems appro- 
priate here to draw attention to a recent speech in 
which the Secretary of State for War stated that in 
future wars the Territorial Army is to form the second 
line of defence, not as a draft-producing organisation, 
but in complete formations, as armies, corps, etc. 

[ cannot discuss the wisdom or practicability of 
this system, but would observe that it might appear 
that after the tiny regular army had sustained the 
first shock of war, its very paucity might cause it to 
become, not the first line of defence, but second to the 
Territorial Army, or, as in the late war, to other 
increments of armed forces bearing regular or irregular 
designations but, in reality, a civilian army, raised 
to meet the demands of war. 

In other words, the civil population, by a change of 
clothing and a few weeks’ training, becomes the 
army, and it is here, on a wholesale scale, that a pro- 
fessional body which, in peace time, has most. of all 
to do with the horse population, is placed in a position 
where its status, power for good and general utility, 
are subordinated to a lay element which, even with 
all goodwill, is unfitted, for want of scientific and 
techanical training and experience, to exercise com- 
mand over it. 

Lest I should be suspected of aggrandising our 
profession, let. me say, unreservedly, that [ do not 
consider the holding of our degree alone to qualify 
the holder as a remount officer: I have in mind the 
names of many highly-honoured colleagues who, 
[ am sure, would disclaim any such qualification, 
and their services would be wasted in any such office. 

What I wish to emphasise is that of two men 
well suited for such duty, one a member of our 
profession and the other not, there can be no question 
as to which is the better equipped for the office. 

I do not, however, regard the Remount Department 
as the exclusive prerogative of our profession 
especially as regards its organisation for war, where 
there is not only room, but necessity, for its augmen- 
tation by the laity, be they officers, retired officers, 
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It would be presumptuous for us to claim that we 
alone have a monopoly of the knowledge of those 
branches of Art and Science which deal with the 
purchase and management of horses, but the super- 
vision and organisation of these duties should be in 
our hands. 

| would suggest here that, in addition to a shrewd 
knowledge and keen commercial instinct, a Remount 
Officer should have the love of horses bred in his bone. 

The general outline of organisation and duties of 
the Remount Service, as laid down in Remount 
Regulations, are as follows. I take it that you will 
agree with me, on reviewing these duties, that there 
is nothing mentioned which it is not within our 
capacity to do as well as, or better than, it is done 
under the present régime. 


THe REMOUNT SERVICE, 
(reneral Outline of Organisation and Duties. 


1. The Remount Service of the Army is controlled by 
the Quartermaster General through the Remount Direc- 
torate, which is a branch of his department. 

2. The service consists of the following staff, in addition 
to the branch at the War Office : 

(a) The Staff, 

Remounts, who also act as purchasers for normal 


Luspectorial i.c., the Inspectors of 
peace requirements, and the Inspector of Light 
Horse Breeding. 

(6) The Administrative Service, ¢.¢., the Deputy- 
Assistant Directors of Remounts attached to 
Command Headquarters and the District Remount 
Officers. 

(©) Remount depots and farms attached. 

3. The duties of the Remount Service generally are 
to maintain the army at its peace establishment of animals, 
to prepare for its mobiJisation to war establishment and 
to eusure its maintenance in animals while in the field. 

4. Such duties include : 

(4) Purchase. 

(>) Issues. 

(e) Control of 
concerned. 

(/) Maintenance of an equal standard in units. 

(ce) Questions of numbering. 

(f) All questions affecting the general welfare of animals. 

(y) Study of horse supply of the world for peace and 


casting so far as remount cases are ' 


war requirements. 

(hk) Mobilisation in animals. ‘ 

(1) he supervision of any boarding out or other 
schemes administered by the War Department 
for the purpose of securing in the country an 
adequate supply of suitable animals on mobili- 
sation, e.g., The Light Horse Breeding scheme. 


As regards 2 (a) the inspection of remounts might 
well be carried out by the D.D.V.S. of the Command, 
whilst purchase to maintain peace requirements a 
very small matter— might well be undertaken by 
local veterinary surgeons, acting as District Remount 
Officers. 

Para. 3 requires no comment, ae 

The duties enumerated in para. 4, may be classified 
into : 
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1. Purchase and Casting, referred to later, and 
2. Animal management and the routine duties 
of any Officer in the mounted services. 


DvuttIEes or OFFICERS. 


6. The Inspectors of Remounts (Cavalry and Artillery) 
are charged with :— 

(a) The selection and purchase, under the orders of the 
Director of Remounts, of all animals required to 
ineet the peace requirements of the army. 

(b) The control of all issues from remount depdts in 
accordance with instructions issued from the War 
Office. 

(ce) The inspection, when required by the Director of 
Remounts, of any public animals, or proposed 
remounts. 

(d) The supervision of the remount depots and farms 
attached. 

(e) Advising the casting authority (para. 27) as to the 
disposal of any horse brought forward for casting 
as remount Cases. 

(f) Any duties connected with horses and horse organi- 
sation that may be deputed to them by the War 
Office. 

7. Tue Inspector oF REMOUNTS (MOBILISATION) is 
the connecting link between the Remount Directorate, 
at the War Office, and Commands so far as animal mobili- 
sation arrangements are concerned. He is charged with : 

(a) The supervision of all arrangements for obtaining 
animals on mobilisation by impressment, etc. 

(b) The responsibility of bringing to the notice of 
Command Headquarters any points which require 
co-ordination within the Command, and to the 
notice of the D. of R. any points which require 
adjustment hetween Commands. 

(c) Such purchasing and inspectorial duties as may be 
required of him. 

(d) The supervision of any scheme which may be in 
force from time to time for a reserve supply of 
animals. 

I would observe that the general supervision, inspec- 
tion and casting of remounts and horses should be 
the duty of the Administrative Veterinary Officer, 
whilst the Inspector of Remounts (mobilisation) 
should be a senior member of the Advisory Board 
previously suggested. 

8. The Inspector of Light Horse Breeding is responsible 
for the supervision of all outdoor work in connection with 
the Light Horse and Pony Breeding Schemes subsidised 
by the War Department. 

I would digress a little here to express my opinions 
on the Light Horse Breeding Scheme. This was 
handed over by the Ministry of Agriculture to the 
War Office, probably on account of the slump in 
horse-breeding and the uphill nature of the task of 
giving a strong impetus to light horse breeding. 

The difficulty as regards chargers and cavalry 
horses is obvious, but I should like to deal, in parti- 
cular, with artillery riders and light draught horses. 

Leaving out of consideration the present stagnation 
in the horse trade, I think it is a reasonable statement 
that in this country we never have a surplus of the 





best type of active, clean-legged, well-coupled, light- 
draught vanners: in dealers’ parlance, this horse 
has “ several trades at his finger-ends,” on account of 
his general utility, and versatility. 

If, however, one were to visit a saleyard where one 
hundred light vanners were entered, all straight 
from work, and serviceably sound, it is doubtful if 
a dozen really good artillery horses, well-matched in 
type, could be found. 

I believe the only reason for this is that the animal 
is a mongrel, having various strains of pure and mixed 
blood: Hunter x cart mare; Shire x mongrel 
light draught ; Hackney x mongrel, etc., etc. 

For very many years I have considered this question 
and time has only strengthened my opinion that there 
is ample room for a new breed society to found and 
establish a pure breed of the best type of light draught 
horse. 

Not only would such a horse be a good doer and 
seller, but would be a most valuable unit in crossing, 
and would so help greatly in the breeding out of the 
atrocities we frequently see, having length without 
breadth, ends without middle, bodies without feet 
or vice versa ; all due to throwing back to a heterogen- 
eous ancestry of brief lineage. 

I should value your expressions of opinion on this 
subject, as I am so strongly convinced of the value 
of a standard breed of Light Draught Horse: at the 
present day good specimens of this type are almost 
unobtainable, nor does there seem any early prospect 
of their being plentiful, although the type is such a 
useful one. 

I hold the opinion that a standard light draught 
horse of established breed would prove an ideal parent 
of the best type of troop horse, by means of a cross 
with hunter, or hunter-thoroughbred blood, and that 
this standardisation would make the breeding of 
troop horses very much less speculative than is now 
the case. 

Old pictures and prints appear to show that in 
past days we had many horses of excellent light 
draught type, and I do not think that the foundation 
and establishment of a new breed would present any 
great difficulty, as the type is obviously not alien to 
our soil or climate. 

I do not consider that the home breeding of Per- 
cherons will fill this gap, for two reasons ; firstly, 
because I do not regard this breed as nearly so good 
as our home-grown best and, secondly, on account of 
the profound influence of environment upon a breed, 
we shall probably find the British-bred Percheron 
of a few generations hence to be of wholly different 
type from that of his ancestors. 

We cannot afford to let horse breeding stand still 
or decay, nor calmly delude ourselves that require- 
ments can always be met by purchase abroad. 
Remembering the large numbers of horses purchased 
in the United States during the war, it seems peculiar 
to read, from an article entitled : ‘“‘ The Army Remount 
Problem,” by the Chief of the Animal Husbandry 
Division of the U.S.A., the following extracts, pub- 
lished so long ago as 1910 -— 


- 
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‘‘ All modern countries except those in America have 
found it necessary to encourage the breeding of 
horses suitable for military purposes.” 

“The difficulty and expense of obtaining suitable 
military horses is illustrated by the mounted police 
of our cities, whose patrol-men combined would 
not equal a regiment of cavalry on a war footing.” 

“The Remount System is working satisfactorily, 
but it will never be completely effective until steps 
are taken to alleviate the present scarcity of horses 
of the type needed for military purposes, and to 
produee such horses in a systematic manner.” 

“The plan devised by the Agricultural and War 
Departments to encourage the breeding of horses 
for the Army is necessary, because horses of the 
proper type are not sufficiently numerous to supply 
the Army in case of war, and the time may soon come 
when it will be difficult to supply those needed in 


peace.” 


ASSISTANT DrIREcTORS OF REMOUNTS AT 
COMMAND HEADQUARTERS, 


Deputy 


% The Deputy Assistant Directors of Remounts at 
Command Headquarters are attached to the administrative 
stalf of Commands. 

10. Their duties are : 

(a) ‘To advise and assist Command Headquarters on 
all remount questions or questions affecting the 
horse supply within the Command. 

(4) ‘To organise and supervise, under the Quartermaster 
General’s branch of the staff, the work of the 
District Remount Officers within the Command, 
and the classification of horses (and horse-drawn 
vehicles when necessary) in accordance with the 
present regulations. 

(¢) ‘To assist the Quartermaster-General’s branch ot 
the staff of the Command, in the organisation of 
horse impressment and horse mobilisation generally. 

(d) ‘To possess a knowledge of the horse life of their 
areas. 

(e) To inform the War Office through their General 
Officers Commanding-in-Chief of the operation 
of foreign buyers. 

(f) To purchase horses, when so instructed by the 
War Office. 

(y) To attend at casting, when required to advise on 
the disposal of non-veterinary cases. 

(k) To carry out such inspection duties within the 


Command as the General Olficer Commanding-in- 4 


Chief may depute to them. 

(i) To administer within the Command any scheme 
which may be in force for the provision of a reserve 
supply of horses. 

(i) To perform any duty in connection with horses 
that may be deputed to them. 

Most of the duties mentioned above fall within the 

natural office of the A.V.O., with certain excep- 
tions dealt with later. 


District REMOUNT OFFICERS. 


11. Commands are divided into Remount Districts, 
each of which is controlled by a District Remount Otticer. 











12. The duties of a District Remount Officer are :— 

(a) To classify within his district animals of five years 
of age and upwards which are suitable for military 
purposes. 

(6) To prepare under the direction of Command 
Headquarters a list of purchasers and other officials 
required in his district on mobilisation, and to 
arrange for the division of his district into purchasing 
areas. 

(c) To make all necessary arrangements during peace 
for the impressment and collection of horses in his 

. district on mobilisation. 

(d) ‘To possess a complete knowledge of the horse life, 
and operations of foreign buyers, in his district. 

(e) ‘To supervise and inspect any horses which may be 
boarded out in his district, and to arrange for their 
collection when called up on mobilisation. 

(f) To perform any duty in connection with horses 
that may be deputed to him. 

It is here that I would suggest that the profession 
is called upon to take a fuller part, and my first 
proposal is the abolition of the laity in the appoint- 
ment of District Remount Officer, Purchaser, or 
similar office. There are at present 60 D.R.O.’s 
of various ranks, the majority on retired pay, 
with a few exceptions holding temporary rank. 
lt is utterly impossible, within the scope of my 
paper, to analyse the duties of these officers in detail, 
but | wish to enlarge upon those of chief importance, 
viz., para. 12 above and paras. 63, 64 and 65 following. 

63. As impressed purchases must be based on definite 
figures, precise information as to the whereabouts of 
suitable horses must be available beforehand, so that 
the quota allotted to each command may be obtained 
without delay. D.R.O.’s must, in addition, have sufficient 
knowledge of the animals in their districts to enable them 
to arrange for the impressment of suitable animals in 
excess of the quota allotted, in the event of such a necessity 
arising. ‘I'o assist commands, arrangements will be made 
for a periodical census of all animals to be taken at intervals 
of approximately five to ten years, according to the state 
of the horse breeding industry. 

64. This eensus will be made under arrangements to 
be agreed upon from time to time between the Home 
Office and the War Office. All horse owners will then be 
required to submit forms showing in detail the number 
of animals in their possession. Copies of the forms 
rendered by horse owners will be sent by the Police to 
District Remount Officers. ° 

65. D.R.O’s should carefully scrutinise these forms, 
and in the light of the information contained therein, 
should, during the two years immediately succeeding the 
census, make a more general classification, embracing, 
so far as possible, all horses in their respective districts 
likely to be suitable for military service and which would 
be liable to impressment in an emergency. 

The foregoing official quotations would appear to 
show one of two conditions, either, (1) That 
the number of D.R.O.’s is hopelessly inadequate 
to supply up-to-date information on the horse 
population and classification, or, (2) That two years 
seems an enormous time in which to elaborate the 
information supplied by the horse census, 
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One might add that a quinquennial, or more 
probably decennial census, which requires two 
additional years to tabulate, is unlikely to provide 
much material data for war, unless it be that the 
Government should adopt the Prussian method of 
making the declaration of war coincide with the 
completion of all necessary preparation, which would, 
of course, include the newly-compiled horse census 
figures, 

In substitution of the D.R.O., 1 would suggest a 
panel from the worthy body of general practitioners, 
und would ask who knows more of the horse popula- 
tion of any given area at any moment than the 
local veterinary surgeon ¢ 

It is not suggested that every practitioner should 
automatically become a D.R.O., though probably as 
many would be required as would care to undertake 
the work. In passing, 1 would draw your notice to the 
fact that there are at present five D. R.O.’s against one 
hundred and thirty veterinary surgeons in this county; 
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by the purchaser will be classified by him. 
of Appendix 1.) 

78. District Remount Officers 
Command Headquarters names of the individuals con- 
sidered most suitable for the several appointments referred 
to above. The actual appointments will be made by 
Command Headquarters. Care must be taken that the 
individuals recommended are known to each other, and 
are likely to work together harmoniously and efficiently. 
It may often be convenient and advisable to appoint 
veterinary surgeons to officiate in districts other than those 
in which their civilian practice exists. 


(See para. 13 


should submit to 


89. On receipt of remounts it is necessary : 

(a) To examine new arrivals for contagious disease 
as soon as possible. 

(6) ‘To brand in accordance with regulations. 

(ce) To fit harness and saddlery. 

(d) To bring shoeing up-to-date. 

The above duties are such as should involve no great 


strain upon a veterinary surgeon of normal mental 


Mes 


assuming that 33 per cent. of the latter hold offices development 
th not closely related to matters affecting the horse, 
ah and that another 33 per cent. are living in leisure 


. . . DeraiLtep Duties or PURCHASERS. 
upon their unearned increments, it would seem that 


either there is an insufficiency of D.R.O.s, or a surplus 


a 


B. 15. The duties of Purchasers are to take general 


of veterinary practitioners. 

It is here that | would mention that there is, in 
practically every county, a County Association, 
which very largely controls the organisation of the 


Territorial Forces within its geographical area, and 
this body, under the sanction of the Advisory 
Directorate on Remounting, could nominate the 


D.R.O.’s. Very many more than the present 
number, 60, are required to have everything in 
complete preparation for war, and our profession is 
in a position to supply the very best personnel for the 
purpose. 

In passing, | do not suggest that each, or any, of these 
gentlemen should receive retired pay, or its equivalent, 
but am sure that a modest remuneration for duties 


charge of the collection and purchase of the horses and 
vehicles in the area allotted to them. 
B. 16, 


(4) The purchase, 


Their duties include : 
to the 
supplied to them by Command Headquarters, of 


extent authorised in lists 
such horses and vehicles as appear to them to be fit 


for the service. Horses must be passed by the 


Veterinary Surgeon as workably sound and free 
from all suspicious symptoms of contagious disease. 
When a veterinary at 
the place of purchase the Purchaser 


surgeon is not available 


must use his 


own judgment as to the workable soundness of the 
horse. 
The act of purchase includes fixing the price and 


actual payment by means of an order on the 





cy performed would cost much less than the present sys- Command Paymaster. 

i tem and, what is of much greater importance, would The powers and responsibilities of remount officers 
Bit make it effective and up-to-date. or civilians acting as purchasers are as shown in paras. 
; Para, 12 b above, and the following paragraphs, | 105 and 106 following r; omitting those duties which 

DY deal with the organisation for horse purchase at home, | come within the sphere of routine detail and office 

A and by Remount Commissions abroad. I jwould | work, | would ask you to contrast the compass of 
+ direct attention to the fact that Purchasers are a class 


obligations imposed upon purchasers by these para- 
graphs, and those laid upon examining veterinary 
officers ; para. 116. 


apart and are defined as follows :— 
“A Purchaser is the Officer, Retired Officer, 


or 


4 + Private Gentleman appointed to purchase horses 105. Purchasers. Vhe Commander of a Commission 
f f (and vehicles if required) - mobilisation, in accordance must to a large extent give purchasers a free hand, subject 
a id with instructions from Command Headquarters. to the specifications and general instructions issued for 
1. 77. A purchaser will be in charge of each purchasing | their guidance. It is, therefore, important that the 
HI aréa, and will be responsible to Command Headquarters | greatest care should be exercised in selecting individuals 
De for all arrangements in his area. He will require the | as purchasers. It is equally important that the appoint- 
Th following assistants :—- ment should be considered as of a semi-permanent nature, 
fr (a) Veterinary surgeon. and that a purchaser should only be removed from his 
4 - (6) Distributors. district in exceptional circumstances. 

Le (ec) Collectors. 106. The purchaser is responsible : — 

a i (For description of their duties see Appendix 1, para. i.). (ce) For the final selection, subject to veterinary 
a The purchaser will not delegate the duty of actual examination, of animals to be purchased, /.e., 


purchase to any of his subordinates. All animals bought his opinion is tinal as regards the conformation, 
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size, quality, action of an animal. and its general 
suitability for military purposes. 
For the classification animals according to 
specification, and for fixing the price to be paid 
in accordance with the instructions received from 
headquarters. 
116. Examining Veterinary Officers. 
Veterinary Officer is responsible for : 
(a) The maintenance of healthy and sanitary conditions 
at an inspection held by a purchaser. 


of 


(d) 


The examining 


(b) Recording the accurate ages of all animals pur- 
chased, and of informing the purchaser of the ages 
of animals put forward for inspection. 

(ec) The soundness of every horse purchased. The 


Veterinary Officer will sign the inspection book as 
the authority for the soundness of all animals 
purchased. 

Briefly, we are voiceless on everything except. the 
adjudication of age and soundness, and upon this latter 
| would say a few words. To all intents and purposes 
soundness is a synonym for physical perfection, and a 
veterinary surgeon who passes a horse in the slightest 
degree legally or technically unsound, fails in his 
duty as laid down. 

On the other hand, we all know that very large 
numbers of horses purchased do not possess this 100 
per cent. state of physical perfection, but the sentence 
“ the soundness of every horse purchased,” definitely 
places the responsibility upon the veterinary surgeon. 
He is thus faced with the choice of two actions: (1) 
to carry out his duties to the letter, and thus reject 
large numbers of eminently suitable horses, or, (2) 
to pass unsound animals, by certifying them to be 
sound. 

Iam well aware that tact and diplomacy may smooth 
over these difficulties, but they do not right them, and 
any system which perpetuates this irregularity is 
fundamentally wrong, and calls for rectification. 

The remedy is simple, and lies in placing the 
responsibility for the suitability and serviceability of 
the horse on the veterinary surgeon, and relieving the 
purchaser of his responsibility and his job. 

I would qualify my last remark to this extent, 
that I do not consider it necessary, nor perhaps 
advisable, wholly to discard the services of the laity 
in horse purchasing ; who is there amongst us who does 
not know one or more gentlemen in whose judgment and 
integrity we would place full confidence, which would 
not be mis-placed ? The man I mean is the common 
type of Britisher, who automatically “ goes straight,” 
and who, if possible, would serve his country with more 
rigorous honour and application than he would his 
friends. 

However, the judgment of such is not always of as 
high a standard as their rectitude—and further, 
their very honesty may render them more easily 
duped. 

That there are other types we all know: the mere 
facts of apparent affluence and residence in a country 
house do not of themselves qualify the lawyer, 
coroner or draper as a suitable or competent purchaser 


of horses. 
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In all cases of purchase by laymen, the transaction 
should only be completed after approval of the 
veterinary examiner. 

To continue the comparison between the purchaser 
and the veterinary surgeon, I would refer you to the 
terms of remuneration of each, as set out in para. 17, 
below. It will be observed that the maximum daily 
rate for the purchaser is £4 10s. Od., and for the 
veterinary surgeon, £2 15s. Od. ‘To make the com- 
parison more odious, one may state that generally 
the purchaser also draws the retired pay of his rank, 
whilst the veterinary surgeon loses his normal daily 
Assessing retired pay at £1 per diem, 


earnings, 

and the veterinary surgeon’s earnings at the same 
low rate, the nett. remuneration in each case is 
£5 10s. Od. and £1 15s, Od. 


REMUNERATION AND TERMS OF APPOINTMENT. 


B. 17. The following allowances are payable to the 
personnel employed in purchase or collection :— 
Normally £3 per day and actual expenses 


Civilian or 


Retired of locomotion (when an officer of any 
Military embodied unit, 5s. a day under para. 500. 
Purchasers. Allowance Regulations, 1924, together with 


the travelling allowances when 
necessarily absent from headquarters ; 
the total of these two allowances, however, 
which are in addition to pay of rank, not 
to exceed 30s. a day). 

£2 « day (when not an Officer of the Special 
Reserve, or of an embodied Territorial 
Force Unit). Also actual expenses of 
locomotion, and allowances at the rates 
and under the conditions prescribed in the 
following table : (Absent from home above 
10 hours, 5s.: absent at night up to 14 
nights, 15s. per night : after 14 nights, 10s. 
per night). 

I would revert momentarily to the selection of 
purchasers, (para, 78 above). Is it unreasonable to 
suggest that we. as a profession, would be better 
judges of men suitable for appointment as purchasers 
than the present D.R.O.’s? The majority of us 
are intimately acquainted With the ablest men 
for this work: we know them as friends or clients, 
or act with them officially in connection with 
the local breed or livestock societies, or agricultural 
and horse shows. Is there one of us who would admit 
non-resident in his district” is better 
acquainted with the extent—or absence—of horse 
knowledge of the local gentry than himself? The 
question is unnecessary. 


usual 


Veterinary 
Surgeon. 


CASTING. 


21. Horses and other public animals are cast from the 
service as unfit under three main headings :— 

(a) As ‘‘ Veterinary cases.” 

(b) As ‘‘ Worn out.” 

(c) As ‘‘ Remount cases.” 

22. ‘‘ Veterinary cases ”’ include animals untit through 
age and hard work and all other conditions resulting in 
permanent disability or physical unfitness. 
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23. A ‘‘ worn out” horse is one over 15 years of age, 
not considered fit for one month’s field service with the 
arm to which it belongs, Subject to this there is no age 
limit. 

24. A “ remount case ”’ is a horse unfit through being 
prematurely (viz., under 15 years of age) ‘“ worn out,” 
a ‘‘ wind sucker,”’ a “ crib biter,”’ one which stumbles or 
is ineurably vicious, etc., also any horse which fails to 


develop suitably or is dangerous to ride. 

25. ‘ Veterinary ” cases should be inspected by the 
Administrative Veterinary Officer of the Command. He 
will record his opinion on A.F. B.164 before the cases are 
brought before the casting authority who, in this instance, 
will be the Division, Brigade, or Area Commander, or any 
other officer who may from time to time be specified by the 
War Office. 

26. ‘‘ Worn out” cases should be at once brought 
forward for casting by the unit concerned. ‘The casting 
authority will be the same as in para. 25. 

27. ‘‘ Remount” cases should be inspected by a 
remount officer who, in addition to recording his opinion, 
will state if he recommends retention for any other branch 
of the service. Such cases should normally only be 
brought forward for casting at the conclusion of the 
training season. 

All cases under this heading will be referred to the War 
Office on A.F. B.164, 

The Director of Remounts is the casting authority. 


The casting, like the purchase, of an individual 
horse will always remain a subject for criticism, and 
as long as human nature remains as it is, there will 
always be with us the cynic, who has never seen a 
good horse bought into, nor a bad one cast from, the 
service. 

You will observe that whereas the Director of 
Remounts is THE casting authority for ‘“‘ Remount ” 
cases, “‘ Veterinary” cases are cast on the authority 
of the Division, Brigade, or Area Commander. 
Doubtless in such cases the authority is formal, and 
consists of appending a signature to Army Form B. 164, 
after the casting roll has been duly signed and delivered 
by the A.V.O., but it is humilitating that we should 
have less say in the casting of veterinary cases, than 
the Remount Department possesses in remount cases. 

My opinion is that for casting, as for purchase, 
there should be only one authority, and that vested 
in a Veterinary Directorate. 

One very beneficial effect of this change would be 
the end of the dreadful animal which spends all its 
life—or the duration of the war, whichever may be the 
longer—in wending its weary way alternately from 
Remount Depét to Veterinary Hospital, or from 
Veterinary Hospital to Remount Depét. 

How many such there are I do not know: 
irresponsible subalterns speak of them in units, but 
aged and liverish senior officers affirm on oath, and 
with oaths, that there are countless thousands, 
including fabulous numbers still surviving from the 
South African war. 

The Remount Depét will not cast such animals, 
and urge that they are suffering from mysterious 
diseases, beyond the ken of the veterinary staff: 





the veterinary hospital will only cast under duress, 
believing such to be clearly remount cases of the 
prematurely worn out.. If, and when, casting does 
occur, the statistical tally is sure to be against the 
Veterinary Department. 

I shall only refer briefly to the organisation and 
staffing of Remount Depéts, and their attached 
Veterinary Hospitals. 

As regards Remount Officers, they suffer from 
the fact that their department has grown too superior 
to recognise its parentage, with results that are not 
to the public benefit. 

The Remount Service was originally a small branch 
of the Army Service Corps, augmented in war by the 
employment of civilians and natives, with sufficient 
A.S.C. personnel to supervise discipline, supply, 
and accounting. 

It has now jumped up in precedence to succeed 
immediately after the regiments of cavalry of the line, 
and the gentlemen who were graded as conductors, 
or superintendents, have followed cavalry tradition 
and become “squadron leaders”; this absurdity, 
in turn, has naturally resulted in the “* militarisation ” 
of the depéts. 

True, the product is merely a spurious effort, 
but nevertheless it is not an improvement. I think 
we shall agree that the discipline and method in a 
remount depét—or veterinary hospital—should be 
that of the workshop or repository, and not that of 
the parade ground. 

A grievous effect of this is the appalling waste of 
man-power, in that, instead of men working as 
workmen, they do so as soldiers. - Four men fall in, 
‘clean and properly dressed ” to carry four rugs from 
the Q.M.’s Store under the charge of a N.C.O, ete., etc., 
ad nauseam, with the result that the depét is either 
grossly over-manned, or its proper function, the 
care and conditioning of horses, is gravely neglected. 

Another bad fault is that in the remount depdt, 
‘** other ranks’ were, in the late war, of much better 
physique than those in veterinary hospitals, which 
is the reverse of what is for the horse’s, and the public 
good. Speaking generally, one may say that a 
“light duty” man is not worth his rations in a veter- 
inary hospital, yet, in fact, they probably formed a 
majority. 

The depét and hospital should be under one 
command, that of an experienced veterinarian : this 
union would economise greatly in veterinary officers, 
would place only good horse masters as superinten- 
dents, and avoid waste in Transport, Office, and 
Regimental Staff. 

Further, the duties of the veterinary staff would be 
more equably distributed ; they would also be serving 
directly in their own corps, and under their own 
commanding officer. 

Another factor is that “‘ cured” horses would not 
remain unduly long on the hospital strength, awaiting 
the pleasure of acceptance from the O.C. Depét. 
Conditioning should be done in the depét, as a hospital 
is not a suitable place for conditioning either man or 
beast. 
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Before concluding, | wish to mention that product 
of the late war who rejoiced in—or hibernated 
under-— the proud title of * Horse-Master.” [am sure 
that they were often jolly good fellows, and meant well 

“ Mr. Punch,” I think, had a very tender and human 
article about one--but it is a reflection upon the army 
and the nation that they should have been necessary, 
and upon the body that conceived them and gave them 
birth, if they were not necessary. 

I venture to suggest that, if the profession will 
interest itself a little in the subject, the official species 
of horse-master will be counted amongst the lost tribes. 

May I epitomize my theme in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire to the profession? Are we satisfied as 
good citizens and as veterinary surgeons that the 
present system of remounting is satisfactory to the 
State and to our profession? Are we content to 
accept the humiliating fact that the man who, to-day, 
is willing to pay us substantial fees for the benefit of 
our knowledge on horse purchase and management, 
may, on mobilisation, be placed in a position of 
autocratic authority over us? Are we willing to put 
our shoulders to the wheel for the benefit of the State, 
and the honour and dignity of the profession ? 

The answer can only be given in deeds, not words, 
and the burden of the task must fall upon the general 
practitioner. Those members of our profession hold- 
ing Commissions in the R.A.V.C. are precluded 
by their position from taking an active part in an 
assault on the remount stronghold, though there is 
little doubt as to where there moral support would lie. 

I have profound objections to the boycott, or the 
policy of *‘ down tools,” and believe that these would 
be quite unnecessary if the profession took up the 
matter with diligence and unanimity. By so doing, 
we could, by the right of our cause, give our profession 
its proper status, rank of elevation and honourable 
working part in the fulfilment of a national service 
of the highest importance. 

I trust that the National Veterinary Medical Associ- 
tion will take the matter up, nor lay it down until a 
satisfactory position has been obtained for the pro- 
fession. Perhaps 1 am wrong, but I regard this 
as a much more important matter than the dislodg- 
ment of the nose of the Nuisance Inspector from 
contact with the garbage of the slaughterhouse. 

I will conclude my paper with a venture into a 
question of high policy, on which I am given to under- 
stand that no person lower in rank than a Cabinet 
Minister- or subaltern of cavalry is entitled to 
express-- or even bold--an opinion. 

Trusting to receive the proverbial Yorkshire hospi- 
tality always extended to a guest, I hesitatingly pro- 
pound the question, was the army over-horsed in the 
late war ? 

If | may be spared to express my opinion, I firmly 
hold the view that it was, thanks to the present sys- 
tem, with its glaring defects. 

If | am correct, to even a small degree, | regard it as 
u national disaster ; ignoring the very grave factor 


of the loss of man-power in the construction, main- 
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tenance and internal administration of remount depdts 
and hospitals, when every form of man-power was in- 
valuable, the strain caused by the shipping of horses, 
and their insatiable forage supply, when every hull 
ras literally and actually worth its weight in gold, 
must have loaded the seales heavily against us when 
the nation at home, and in the various fields of 
war was carrying a burden almost too heavy to be 
borne. 

Further, if | am not in error, was there not even a 
greater price paid- but never paid off in the under- 
nourished children and invalids, not to mention the 
squandering of wealth, and the misappropriation of 
shipping, during the most intense phase of submarine 
warfare / 

1 will end by stating definitely, as my opinion, 
that we have paid too big a price for the conversion 
of a utilitarian remount service into a species of 
pinchbeck cavalry. 


a 


Hyperglycemia due to the Inflation of the Udder 
of Animals in Milk by Air. 


(Erik M. P. WipMArRK AND OLoF CARLENS, 
Biochemische Zeitschrift, 158, 1925, p. 3). 
Translated by Miss D. Knight, Librarian, National 

Institute for Research in Dairying. 


As is known, the inflation of the udder by air is an 
almost infallible remedy for parturient paresis in 
cows. Within only a few hours after this treatment, 
the animals recover from their state of coma and can 
soon stand up again. In another few hours they have 
quite recove ‘red. We have found that this inflation 
of the udder of animals in milk by air is immediately 
followed by a short but severe hyperglycemia. 
This phenomenon seems to us to be closely related 
to that observed by former research workers on 
removal of the mammary #ands by operation. 

Bert, as far back as 1884, found that ina goat whose 
mammary glands had been removed by operation, 
and which subsequently became pregnant, glycosuria 
occurred immediately after delivery, whilst this was 
not the case with normal goats. The accuracy of 
this discovery was confirmed by Porchet, in 1909. He 
showed that glycosuria in animals, whose mammary 
glands had been removed, was accompanied by a 
hyperglycemia. Further, he proved, that the carbo- 
hydrate in question was glucose and not lactose, 
and that this hyperglycemia was of only short 
duration. In our investigations we were able to 
regard the inflation as a substitute for removal by 
operation, since the inflation immediately inte ee 
the lactation for the time being. Thus we find : 
complete analogy between the operativ e inv inten 
mentioned above, and our own researches described 


below. 
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Recorp oF INVESTIGATION. 


The Reducing Value of Blood after the Inflation 
of the Udder of Lactating Cows by Ai. 


The analyses were carried out with Bang’s micro 
method and collectively undertaken by one of us 
(Carlens). All values are the average of two deter- 


minations. For the two experiments cited below, 
blood samples were taken partly from the mammary 
vein and partly from the jugular vein. In later 
experiments the blood was taken from a vein of the 
ear instead, 
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FIG. 1. = Mammary Vein.  ———Juguler Vein 


Experiment 1. 
27th October, 1923 
tion ration. 


Heavy yielding Cow. Produe- 


Blood Sugar % 
Mammary Jugular 


Time, Vein. Vein. 

Before Inflation... a. =~ O085 0-086 
After 15 minutes _... .. 0098 0-094 
— z jai we = O45 0-142 
Cee et a 0-200) 
ei i ial .. 0168 0-172 
a an 7” ini we O35 0-141 
ae - ‘dh .. = =>° O 110 O-115 


Experiment 2. 
4th November, 1923. Similar experiment to foregoing, 


only on another heavy yielding cow. Production 
ration. 

Blood Sugar % 
Mammary Jugular 
Time, Vein, Vein. 
Before inflation =a .. 0-083 0-083 
After 15 minutes _... .. 0095 0-093 
o ma rs ven ..» 0120 0-118 
a is _ 0-165 0-160 
i aa eo aee 0198 0-196 
s = ao “ we OF185 0-188 
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Experiment 3. 
3rd November, 1924. Goat with daily milk yield of 
about 2 kg. 
Blood Sugar 


Time, Concentration °,, 

Immediately before inflation 0-046 
= after ” O-O87 
After 15 minutes ... ee _ O0-O89 
» 30 hes ail sh 0-130 

» 45 — je —_ 0-060 

» 60 oa cee an ia 0-062 
ae < . ‘aee ikea ti 0-062 
» ww “ BA jae oe 0-062 


The Reducing Value of the Urine after inflation of 
the udder by air. 
Experiment 4. 
19th November, 1924. Goat with daily milk yield 
of about 1-5 kg. Production ration. 
Blood Sugar 


Time. Concentration %, 
Before inflation ... ves set 0-092 
Immediately after “ee an 0-095 
After 15 minutes ... - ae 0-098 
~ ae See son oe 0-123 
— a oe 7 0-095 


The urime was removed with a catheter. The 
reducing values reckoned in % glucose were > 


Before Inflation ... , ni O46 
Sample during 0 to 20 minutes we L038 
n » 2Uto50  ,, . 122 


Experiment 5. 


22nd November, 1924. Same animal as for Experi- 
ment 4. Daily yield of milk only 350 c.cm. In 
the blood :— 


Time. % 
Before inflation _... a .. 0060 
After 15 minutes... ila ... 0062 
ae te a! liggs UE eae 
oe f ag Oe. gay ls 
» & ‘o vee oak .. 0068 
Urine :—- 
Reducing Value reckoned as glucose 
before inflation ” O-31% 
Reducing Value during period 0 to 30 
minutes after ... 0-42%, 
Reducing Value during period 30 to 
60 minutes after _ 056% 


These urine samples were submitted to a 24- hour 
fermentation, and simultaneous control tests were 
made with urine after the addition of glucose and 
lactose. After fermentation the following reducing 
values were obtained : 


Sample before inflation... ... 026% 
,»  O—30 minutes after a 0-27% 
30-60 os nd 25% 


The increase in the reducing value of the urine after 
inflation is thus to be ascribed solely and entirely to 
the glucose. 
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Experiment 6, 
19th November, 1924. HExperiment with inflation 
of the udder of a cow yielding about 4 kg., with air. 


In the blood : Reducing value 
reckoned in 


Time, % glucose. 
Before inflation 0-065 
18 minutes after on .. O076 
30 ms in on ea a 0-082 
AD ” ies ie vm oe 0-095 
60 " “ = wi a 0-100 
a. ” om pall we = 0095 
9), U-O89 
100 = O-O87 
Urine: 
Reducing value before inflation .. O41, 
Sample 0 to 45  iminutes after 1-65% 
45 to 75 " mn 3°35% 


” 


After fermentation the reduction in the three dif- 
ferent samples was respectively 0-22, 0-98, and 2-00%, 

In this experiment a mixture of glucose and lactose 
had been excreted with the urine. - The osazone of the 
latter could also be demonstrated in the urine. In 
this case we have thus ground for the assumption 
that the hyperglycxemia which occurred was not 
only caused by glucose, but that lactose also was 
re-absorbed after the inflation by air. This is further 
evidenced by the relatively high blood sugar value 
even 105 minutes after the inflation. 

Experiment 7. 

25th November, 1924. Cow with daily yield of about 

3° kg. In the blood: 


Time, % 
Before inflation 0-063 
10 minutes after ..: pee .» 0-069 
25 Cs, - od en ve Q-O77 
40, ik Sar et 
@ ; a ee jaa “an 0-093 
a «= ” it et re 0-096 
- 0-102 
125, * 0-083 
140 __—,, ns 0-074 
Urine: 

Reducing value before Inflation... 0-64% 
Sample 0 60 minutes after 0-94% 
» 60-105 ,, * 2:50% 
105-130 __,, - 2:30% 


Reduction after fermentation in the four samples | 


amounted to 0-21, 0-23, 0-42 and 0-43%. 

In this case the greater part of the carbohydrate in 
the urine consisted of glucose, only a small part 
was lactose. 

Expervment 8. 
3rd December, 1924. Cow with milk yield of about 

3 kg. In the blood: 

Time. % 


Before inflation 0-043 
15 minutes later - we 0-054 
45 - te on ae ve 0-079 
75 - Me 0-079 
105_—séi, e 0-081 
ma “a U-O7TU 
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Urine: 
Reduction before Inflation 0-46% 
5h o/ 


Sample 0-75 minutes later sis 115% 
After fermentation values yielded in both samples : 

0-26 and 0-24%. 

In this experiment only glucose was added to the 
urine by the inflation with air. Hyperglycemia 
was caused by glucose only. 

The experiments show that the inflation of the 
udder by air is generally accompanied by a hyper- 
glycemia. If one compares the highest values 
of the hyperglycemia in the first two experiments 
with those following, one can affirm that the inflation 
by air in heavy milking animals has a greater effect 
than in those which are yielding smaller quantities 
of milk. After the inflation, the blood sugar content 
rises very rapidly and reaches its maximum usually 
even within | -1} hours. Afterwards it decreases 
very quickly as a rule. As may be seen from the 
chart, the blood sugar values of the mammary vein 
follow those of the jugular vein very closely. It 
may perhaps be observed, that the values in the 
jugular vein at the highest point of the curve are 
somewhat lower than those in the mammary vein. 
When the hyperglycemia is decreasing, the reverse 
is the case. The differences between the various 
pairs of values are therefore so unimportant that 
they may be regarded as lying within the limits of 
experimental error. 

The inflation of the udder by air is followed not 
only by a hyperglycemia. It also results in the 
passage of carbohydrate into the urine. The 
analyses show that this carbohydrate may in certain 
cases consist of glucose only. In other cases a 
passage of lactose into the urine may be noted. 
These observations are evidence that the mechanism 
of the hyperglycemia merely consists in an increase 
in the glucose content of the blood. But in some 
cases (if the udder has not been completely stripped 
before inflation) lactose also enters into the com- 
position of the hyperglycemia. 

It is of interest to have established the fact that, 
just as the blood sugar contept of these animals is 
usually appreciably lower than in human beings, the 
threshold value for the glycosuria also lies considerably 
lower. The measurements published here give no 
light upon the maximum values of the hyperglycemia 
during the different experiments. We may expect 
the highest values to lie within the determinations. 
Yet the highest blood sugar values in experiments 
6 and 7, for example, cannot exceed 0:1%. Kven 
at this concentration, however, considerable quan- 
tities of glucose are excreted. In experiment 8, we 
find about 1% glucose in the urine during the first 
75 minutes after the inflation. In this case the 
highest blood sugar concentration reached 0-081 %. 

Since it is obvious from the foregoing that the 
hyperglycemia cannot be explained entirely (and in 
certain cases, not at all) by a resorption of lactose, 
the explanation of its origin must be sought elsewhere. 

A nervous irritation, which is caused by the inflation 
of the udder by air, is not excluded @ priori. After 
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the inflation, powerful contractions of the uterus 
can often be observed, One could thus imagine 
that a sympathetic irritation caused the hyper- 
glycremia. 

The existence of a psychic hyperglycemia is 
refuted by the fact that animals which are quite 
unconscious during parturient paresis, show the same 
hyperglycemia as healthy animals after the infla- 
tion. The inflation also seems to exercise 
no psychic irritation on healthy animals. It can be 
carried out while the animal is quietly engaged in 
feeding. Also we have not been able to observe any 
increase in blood sugar values caused by puncture of 
the vein of the ear. 

Although the presence of a sympathetic irritation 
cannot be excluded, it seems that these experiments 
can be most easily explained by analogy with the 
earlier mentioned experiments of Bert and Porchet. 
It is fairly certain that the lactose is formed from 
the glucose which the milk glands absorb from the 
blood. Ina heavy milking cow the absorption must 
be on such a scale that the total glucose content of 
the blood is used up many times an hour. Naturally 
the inrush of glucose into the blood is not diminished 
to a degree corresponding to the reduced need the 
moment that inflation takes place and lactose pro- 
duction is momentarily interrupted. Here we get 
the conditions for the occurrence of a hyperglyczemia. 
As soon as the mechanism of adjustment has begun 
to work through the appearance of the hyperglycaemia 
the hyperglycemia diminishes. 

The extraordinarily certain method of treatment of 
parturient paresis by inflation has been placed in a new 
light by these experiments. By inflation, not only 
is the amount of blood collected in the region of the 
uterus displaced, but definite chemical changes are 
also caused. Its curative action is seen in the raising 
of the glucose content of the blood, so that we regard 
the symptom of parturient paresis as a result of a 
hypoglycemia occasioned by the sudden onset of 
lactation after calving. 

SUMMARY. 

I. The inflation of the udders of lactating cows and 
goats causes a hyperglycemia of short duration. 
In heavy milking animals this is more marked than 
in those giving a smaller quantity of milk. 

I]. The hyperglycemia is accompanied by an 
excess of carbohydrate in the urine. In certain cases 
this can be fermented, in other cases, the reducing 
power of the urine cannot be brought down to normal 
values by fermentation. From this, we may conclude 
that the hyperglycemia arises from an increase in 
the glucose content of the blood. Occasionally, 
however, a resorption of lactose by the mammary 
gland takes place. 

Ill. The threshold value of the glycosuria lies for 
cows at 0-1°%, or less, and is thus appreciably lower 
than for human beings. 

IV. The favourable action of the inflation of the 
udder in parturient paresis (paralysis puerperalus) is 
to be attributed to the increase in the glucose content 
of the blood. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Prolapsus Uteri in a Cat. 
By Captain Hamitron Kirk, M.R.C.V.5.. Wigmore 
Street, W. 

I was called on a recent evening to attend a cut 
which. having given birth to two kittens, was said 
to be in difficulty with the passage of a third kitten. 
Inspection proved the alleged kitten to be a totally 
prolapsed uterus. The protruding mass was very 
swollen, congested, caked with dirt and sawdust, 
and had been in evidence for 15 hours. 

The animal was removed to the surgery, where a 
more careful examination was made. The tempera- 
ture was 107° F. In spite of this, however, and in 
view of the almost demented condition of the owner, 
I felt that something must be done—-and quickly. 
The state of the womb precluded all hope of reducing 
it with any immediate or subsequent success, and it 
was resolved to amputate it. 

Though fearful of the consequence of administer- 
ing chloroform to an animal so highly fevered, this 
was carried out with the greatest caution. The 
prolapsus was thoroughly cleansed with eusol, a 
strong, sterile, silk ligature passed tightly around 
the body of the uterus, amputation effected, and the 
stump replaced into its normal position. A very few 
minutes sufficed for the whole operation and the cat 
rapidly recovered from anesthesia. 

Hot water bottles and other forms of warmth were 
applied to the patient which, within an hour, was 
looking tolerably bright. Warm milk was given 
with 2 grs. aspirin, and late that night the cat went 
home. The following day the temperature had reduced 
to 163-5°, but appetite was entirely in abeyance. 
Milk and egg, alternated sometimes with Brand's 
essence, were given by spoon at frequent intervals. 

The next day (Jan. 20th) I called and found the cat 
had had three fits; at least, the owner was not sure 
they were real fits, but described the symptoms as 
a stiffening of all limbs, gnashing of the teeth, glazed 
look about the eyes, and tremors. Apparently con- 
sciousness was not completely lost, as the owner 
said that after several minutes, and the giving of a 
half-teaspoonful of brandy, the animal became 
normal again. Temperature to-day was 105°. | 
considered the spasms exhibited were due to sharp 
twinges of pain arising from the uterine stump, but 
did not dismiss the possibility of their nervous origin. 
Aspirin in 2-grain doses was ordered thrice daily. 

January 21st. Temperature, 104-2°; the patient 
brighter, walking about with a stronger gait, using its 
box, and licking itself ; appetite still lacking, little or 
no pain about the abdomen, and a history that four 
convulsive bouts had occurred during the last twenty- 
four hours. 

January 22nd. Cat much better and mothering 
another cat’s kittens; getting on and off chairs, 
washing itself, and acting almost normally. ‘Tem- 
perature, 103-0°. So-called fits had occurred, but 
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each was of shorter duration than its predecessor 
and the intervals between them were becoming longer. 
The cat tcok a little boiled minced fish to-day : no 
discharge of any kind from the vagina, and the animal 
was urinating and defecating normally. I was 
delighted with the progress made, and intimated that 
probably no further visits would be necessary. 

Disappointment was to be my lot, however, for, 
on the fifth day after operation, I was urgently called 
at 7 p.m., only to find upon arrival that the cat had 
already died. Beyond a small quantity of serous 
fluid in the abdomen, there was absolutely no lesion, 
discoverable upon post-mortem, which could have been 
assigned as the cause of death. The double silk 
ligature which I had put on the uterus was no longer 
in position, nor could it be found, yet the stump of 
the uterus was clean and white, and unmarred by 
hemorrhage, inflammation, or discoloration of any 
sort. I was forced to conclude that peritonitis was 
the immediate cause of death, although (excluding the 
presence of 3 or 4 drams of abdominal fluid) I found 
no evidence of it clinically or at post-mortem. 

If any reader can throw any light upon the cause 
of this fatal termination so long after operation and 
when the cat was gaining in strength and vigour 
every day, | shall be most interested to read it. 


Treatment of Intussusception. 


M.R.C.V.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
West Ham. 


By J. McCunn, 


-y——— 


On reading Captain Kirk’s paper on ** Alimentary 
Diseases of the Dog and Cat,” a few points arise upon 
which | am not in complete agreement with him. 

(1). The traction method of reducing an intussuscep- 
tion of a portion of bowel is the method which is 
calculated to provide the maximum of injury to an 
already damaged viscus. This method of reduction 
is looked upon as bad surgery in human practice, 
the extrusion method being the one recommended. 
Pressure by squeezing is applied to the apex of the 
invaginated part and the invaginated part so ex- 
pressed. It is often remarkable how easy reduction 


is by this method, and in my own experience | have- 


not seen it fail. 

(2). With regard to the intussusception seen in many 
cases at post-mortem examinations, intussusception is 
often wrongly givenasthe cause of death. Intussuscep- 
tion is met with on post-mortem in many cases of disease 
upart from abdominal cases, the large group of diseases 
in which one gets marasmus and general debility 
being a most fertile source. The invaginations may 
even be multiple. If, however, one examines such 
cases carefully, no inflammatory reaction can be seen. 
Such cases are met with frequently in human practice, 
and the general opinion is now that they are terminal 
eceurrences and either just ante-mortem or just 
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post-mortem, occurring during the passage of the final 
peristaltic waves. 

(3). When doing an enterectomy, the operator is 
often in some doubt as to where to make his sections 
through the bowel. The difficulty is that the blood 
supply is peculiar, collateral circulation being very 
bad compared with that in other parts of the body. 
One has to be certain that the ends about to be united 
have an efficient circulation. The eye of the surgeon 
is not always a true guide. ‘To overcome this diffi- 


; culty, if the approximate mesenteric vessels are tied 


off at the apex of the V-shaped piece of mesentery, a 
blanching of the intestinal wall will be seen in the 
parts supplied by those vessels. The healthy and 
viable gut which has still gota proper blood supply 
will retain its colour and can easily be recognised, 
and sections can be made with no worry to the operator 
as regards the certainty of its nourishment. In the 
veterinary profession there is still evident the belief 
that silk suture material is absorbed. 1 note that 
Captain Kirk even advocates the use of silk instead 
of catgut, because it is absorbed more quickly than 
catgut. This is entirely wrong, and silk, if aseptic, 
is never absorbed. If it is not aseptic it will, in most 
cases, be the cause of an abscess. The abscess may 
resolve ; if so, the silk remains there buried in the 
resulting fibrous tissue. If the abscess does not 
resolve, it may necessitate surgical interference or, 
on the other hand, the body will try, and in many cases 
succeeds, in extruding the foreign body, i.e., the silk : 
Medical literature is full of instances in which silk 
and other non-absorbent suture material has found 
its way to the exterior »ia the skin or, more commonly, 
by eroding its way into one of the hollow organs of 
the body, and which has so been extruded; this is 
common as regards the alimentary and urogenital 
tracts. It is this property of being non-absorbent 
which has led to the practical shelving of silk, ete. 
as a suture material, for all deep tissues in human 
surgery. Catgut, in spite of the difficulty as regards 
its sterility as compared with silk, has completely 
taken its place. Deep silk sutures, which are sterile 
from start to finish are not devoid of danger and 
often spoil the effect of otferwise perfect surgical 
measures. An example of this is furnished by the 
peptic ulcers found in many cases after gastro- 
enterostomy performed in cases of gastric and duo- 
denal ulcers. | have myself seen one case in this 
category in which, ten years after the first operation, 
a second operation had to be performed, when the silk 
causing the irritation was removed in the same 
condition as it was inserted. 

Many veterinary surgeons are afraid of catgut, 
principally, I think, because they have ideas that it 
will not hold, or may break suddenly and let them 
down in an otherwise successful operation. These 
were my own thoughts until I saw the amount used 
and the reliance placed upon it in human surgery. 
Since then, I have used nothing else for tissues deeper 
than skin and have been more than pleased with the 
absence of stitch abscesses, etc., associated with the 
use of silk. 
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REVIEW. 


{ The Nature of Tumour Formation,’ by G. W. 
Nicnoison, M.A., M.D., Cambridge. (W. Heffer 
and Sons, Ltd. 1926. pp. 114. 6s. nett)]. 

The widespread interest aroused by recent additions 
to our knowledge of cancer will have been shared by 
every graduate of the science of medicine with his 
friends. In their enthusiasm for information more 
detailed than that provided by their daily newspaper, 
these latter may have led many a graduate to realise 
his need of re-equipment with the present-day 
concepts. 

The desire to give intellectual satisfaction or 
approval of professional learning to one’s lay associates 
may appear, on first sight, motives not of the highest 
for returning to the subject of neoplasia; yet, on 
closer consideration, it can be shown to be worthy 
of being entertained by every busy practitioner. 
Far from a centre of scientific learning, growing (or 
grown) unfamiliar with the research atmosphere of 
student days, he requires an image that will instruct 
as well as encourage him to further study. Here is 
the book he needs. 

There are many members of the veterinary profession 
who in their leisure moments read, for the pure joy 
of study, some of the sciences, others of the arts, but 
always acquiring inspirations for the improvement 
of the art they practice—they seek that they may be 
the better qualified to give. To them Dr. Nichol- 
son's book will bring invigoration. 

Finally, the veterinary pathologist already familiar 
with the author’s work requires no reviewer’s homilies, 
but merely the publisher’s notice of sale, that the 
volume may find its assured place upon his bookshelf. 

Within seventy-nine pages Dr. Nicholson presents 
the three Erasmus Wilson lectures which he 
delivered last February before the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. The title is in itself an assur- 
ance of the scientific precision of the author, whose 
declaration in his introduction—‘ not only am | 
as completely ignorant of the ‘ cause ° as all my fellow 
men, but I even venture to doubt if there be one 
‘cause’ ’’-—at once gains his readers’ confidence. 
He emphasises his purpose to be the endeavour, to 
explain the mechanism of, not the cause of, tumour 
formation, utilising for this study the material at 
Guy’s Hospital, which has come to him for routine 
histological examination. Here, we would extol the 
refinement of the forty-three drawings with which he 
has illustrated his text. They reveal the inferiority 
of micro-photographs for illustration of a closely- 
reasoned essay. 

Throughout his three lectures, Dr. Nicholson, 
inspired by the writings of Eugen Albrecht, utilises 
the axioms of embryology, biology and physiology in 
showing that a tumour possesses the structure and 
functions of the tissues in which it arises, its cells 
developing and differentiating as those of the normal 
healthy tissues. The life-histories of tissue mal- 
formation and neoplasm are then compared and 
shown to be dependant upon a common stimulus, 
namely, the change of cuvironment to which their 





cells in the pre-differentiation stage are subjected. 
Finally, the author traces the genesis of a neoplasm, 
such as the commonplace mammary fibro-adenoma 
arising from the site of an initial chronic mastitis. 

Should we not consider it sacrilege to cut out the 
distant cottage in an artist's landscape, or to pass 
round for our friends’ admiration the hand of a 
Dresden figure ? To set forth a series of observations 
extracted from their closely-reasoned context like 
jewels from their setting, would reveal us as unmindful 
of the writer’s feelings. For while it is for his fellow 
scientists correctly to appraise the value of Dr. 
Nicholson's judgments, it is for the reviewer to 
recognise the affection, almost passion, lavished by 
the author upon his completed thesis. So we but 
outline the theme, paying homage to the faith that 
is in the man who created it. ‘lhe reader feels the 
force of this faith in the appendix of fifteen pages 
entitled ** The Association of Tumour and Parasites ” 
—w most enlightened and comprehensive analysis of 
Gye’s more recent work. To the would-be armchair 
caviller we would commend the author's trenchant 
criticism of the cancer metaphysician. 

The general appointments and printing of the 
volume, which contains references to works con- 
sulted, and a detailed index, are of that high order of 
merit associated with Messrs. Heffer and Sons’ other 
scientific publications. T. Hi, 
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Dairy Farm INSPECTIONS. 


In the course of his quarterly report to the Northumber- 
land County Council. Mr. C. Elphick, Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, says, in regard to Tuberculosis : 

“ IL regret to report that the past and present methods of 
dairy farm inspections leave much to be desired where such 
inspections are left to individual rural or urban district 
council officials. Dairy premises have in some cases not 
been visited or inspected for periods extending to six years ; 
in other cases, once in two years, and in a very few cases 
once in six months. Apparently there is very little 
interest taken by some sanitary officers in the animals, 
the byres or dairies where milk is produced and is being sold 
to the public, and I doubt very much if some oi the 
appointed officers know anything about healthy animals 
or clean milk production. In one case the condition of 
the animals, their surroundings, the dairy utensils and 
dairy premises was so horribly vile that 1 invited the 
County Medical Officer to inspect the premises, which he 
did, and | think his views coincided with mine as to the 
filthy and obnoxious conditions prevailing. 1 am con- 
vinced that the sooner the inspection of dairies, cows, etc., 
is brought under the control and responsibility of one 
central county authority the sooner will the Tuberculosis 
Order and Milk and Dairies Act have beneficial effects, 
not only upon the producers but of the milk-consuming 
public also. 

‘1 sincerely hope that the members of the Diseases o! 
Animals Committee will proceed further into this matter. 
There is no sustained, controlled or uniform inspection 
at the present time, and until a more critical and specialised 
method of inspecting dairy cows and dairies is put into 
operation, will the good work under the Tuberculosis 
Order be rendered absolutely futile. 

-‘ It may interest the members of the committee to 
know that during the past five months no case of suspected 
tuberculosis or abnormality of udder has been reported 
by any inspector of a rural or urban district to the police 
or veterinary authorities; this statement, to my mind, 
proves conclusively that the duties are not being carried 
out or, failing that, that some of the officials deputed to 
do this work are not competent to diagnose such cases.”’ 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 
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North Midland Division.* 


Muswuss AT Seen 


A meeting of this Division was held at the King’s 
Head Hotel, Sheffield, on Wednesday, December 7th, 
1925, when the following were present: Messrs. G. 
Green (Rotherham) in the Chair, Robinson, Smith, 
Hodgman (Barnsley), Sampson, Fletcher, Thompson, 
Ducksbury (Sheffield), Collinson (Anston), Hudson 
(Retford), Scott (Pontefract), and the Hon. Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were received from Major 
Abson (Sheffield) and Mr. Evershed (Nottingham). 

The minutes of the Summer Meeting, held July 17th, 
having been published, were taken as read and were 
signed as a correct record, as were the minutes of the 
Extraordinary Meeting, held September 8th, to discuss 
the Tuberculosis Order. 

The minutes of the Council Meeting, held November 
13th, were also read and confirmed. 

Before commencing the remainder of the business, 
Mr. GREEN drew the attention of the members to the 
fact that the wife of Mr.J.S.Wheatcroft, of Wentworth, 
Rotherham, had recently passed away, and proposed 
that a vote of condolence be passed and that a letter 
conveying the vote to Mr. Wheatcroft be sent by the 
Hon. Secretary. Mr. FLETCHER seconded, the vote 
being passed in the usual way. 

The scale of fees issued by the N.V.M.A. on 
September 10th had been circulated to the members 
of the Association and, on the motion of Mr. Rosrnson, 
seconded by Mr. Sampson, were accepted. 

A letter from the President of the N.V.M.A. re 
the Division paying for a link in the Chain of Office, 
was read, and it was agreed that the Hon. Treasurer 
send the President the sum of £2, the cost of a link. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Garnett Memorial 
Fund was also read, and it was decided to mention 
the matter in the circular calling the next meeting ; 
in the meantime the Hon. Secretary to write Mr. 
Bullock asking if he could give any idea as to the 
form of the memorial. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of Officers for 1926 was the next item 
on the agenda, and the retiring President, Mr. GREEN, 
proposed that Mr. Smith, of Barnsley, be elected as 
President. He stated that Mr. Smith was a very 
regular attender at the meetings of the Association, 
and had previously been approached as to accepting 
the office of President, but at that time could not 
see his way to do so. He hoped Mr. Smith would 
now accept. Mr. FLetTcHER seconded Mr. Green's 
proposition, which was supported by Mr. Robinson and 
the Hon. Secretary, and carried with acclamation. 
Mr. Smirnh thanked the members for the honour 
conferred upon him, but thought someone else might 
be more suitable. Forty years ago his father was 
elected President of the Yorkshire Veterinary Associa- 


* Received on January 26th, 1926. 
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tion. As it was the unanimous wish of the members, 
he would comply and accept the position, and he hoped 
the members would support him and bring forward 
papers for discussion. He had pleasure in proposing 
that the best thanks of the Division be given Mr. 
Green, the retiring President, for his services during 
the last two years; no one was more suitable to act 
as President, and he had carried out his duties with 
credit to all concerned. Mr. SAMPSON seconded, and 
stated that the Association was indebted to both Mr. 
and Mrs. Green for the pleasant outing spent at the 
garden party kindly given by them. 

Mr. GREEN returned thanks and stated that he had 
done his best, but felt that that had not been sufficient. 
He felt proud of the Association and its members, and 
always attended the meetings with pleasure. 

Mr. COLLINSON proposed that Messrs. Furniss, of 
Alfreton, and Marrison, of Bakewell, be elected Vice- 
Presidents. Mr. Sampson seconded, and the proposi- 
tion was carried. 

The following were elected: Auditors, Messrs. 
Fletcher and Yates ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Thompson ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. GREEN proposed and Mr. SMirn seconded, 
that the Council consist of the officers ex-officio, 
and Messrs. Hudson, Collinson, Bowett, Sampson, 
Robinson, Hodgman and Ducksbury. 

As Mr. Murgatroyd was detained at Bradford, 
and could not attend the early part of the meeting, 
an informal discussion took place on the Tuberculosis 
Order, practically resuming the discussion which had 
not been finished at the meeting held in September. 
The Hon. Secretary read paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of 
the Ministry’s circular No. 20, and explained the 
action to be taken in connection therewith. Mr. 
FLETCHER stated that tuberculous diarrhoea was, 
in his opinion, rare, but he had seen tuberculosis 
and Johné’s disease in the same animal on more than 
one occasion. Mr. Sampson took up the question of 
the valuation and stated that three cows recently 
purchased were valued as follows: bought in £32, 
valued £5, carcase condemned ; bought in £34, valued 
£17, passed ; bought in £34, resold at £38, microscopic 
examination positive, valued £20. 


CoMMON CASES WITH UNCOMMON FEATURES, 


The members then took tea and, on resuming, 
Mr. Murcatroyp read his paper on “ Common Cases 
with Uncommon Features.” In his paper, Mr. 
Murgatroyd related a large number of interesting 
features met with in cases in his practice during the 
last twenty years. The first part of his remarks 
dealt with a few cases simulating colic, and mentioned 
an entire horse that had attacks at intervals of from 
three to five weeks for nearly a year. The horse 
eventually developed scrotal hernia and finally became 
paralysed and had to be destroyed. On post-mortem 
the horse was found to have a very large abdominal 
tumour which had evidently been gradually increasing 
in size during the time it had been ill. 

He had met with other cases in horses which were 
periodically passing calculi, and it was interesting to 
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remark that in some of these cases when the horses 
finally died, no calculi could be found on post-mortem, 
whilst in others large calculi were found. 

Mr. Murgatroyd also related the case of a horse, 
the intestine of which was blocked up by a large mass 
which, after considerable trouble, he was able to 
withdraw per rectum and which, to his surprise, 
consisted of practically nothing but ascarides held 
together by a little ingesta and mucus. 

A calculus was shown which, with some trouble, 
he had removed from a cart mare. The mare made 
a good recovery. 

The essayist next dealt with a series of wound cases. 
The first was of a mare that had jumped, or rather 
attempted to jump, a fence, and landed on the top and 
staked herself. Upon examining the wound, he found 
a few splinters of wood which were easily removed, 
and left a lotion for dressing the wound. On visiting 
the next day, he found the animal very stiff and, on 
being made to move, she showed extreme abduction 
of the right foreleg. Upon probing the wound, 
he found a hard substance which he thought was the 
side of the sternum, but after enlarging the wound 
and exploring with his hand, he could touch a hard 
object which moved slightly. By use of a large 
forceps he abstracted a piece of wood about 2in. 
long, and another examination of the wound showed 
a further foreign body to be present. He came to the 
conclusion that the forceps had broken away about 
2in. from the object. He again applied the forceps 
and found that he could still break off pieces of wood, 
The wound was therefore again enlarged and, with 
another pair of forceps, he was able to withdraw a 
stake which he had pleasure in passing round for the 
members present to examine. ‘The wound at first 
did well, but later an abscess formed and was 
evacuated. The opening continued to discharge 
for about two months, but eventually a good recovery 
was made. 

Another somewhat similar case occurred in a horse 
working in one of the Sheffield works, when a piece 
of steel entered one of the legs, the wound being on 
the posterior aspect of the leg on a level with the stifie. 
Although the carter declared that at first the steel 
was sticking out of the wound about 2in., it could not 
at first be seen, the foreign body having worked 
deeply into the wound, examination showing that it 
was about an inch deep. He enlarged the wound and 
with considerable effort withdrew a large piece of 
steel which had penetrated downward and forward 
along the side of the tibia. The piece of metal was 
about Llin. long and was produced for inspection of 
the members at the meeting. 

The speaker mentioned another interesting case 
of a sheep dog which was thought to have a wire 
around its neck, a portion of the wire having cut the 
skin, which had again closed over part of the wire, 
this being under the skin. As the dog was very 
hairy, he did not at first discover the wire, but, 
owing to the evil-smelling discharge, the dog was 
again examined in three days, when the wound in one 
portion was found to be deeper. After some con- 
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siderable trouble he found that there was something 
solid under which he was able to get a probe in the 
depth of the wound. He could not remove it, but 
then took a neurotomy hook and worked it round the 
surface of the neck to where the wire was most 
superficial. On pulling at the foreign body, he found 
it was a piece of whip cord which he could cut with 
scissors and was easily removed. The animal recovered 
in about three weeks’ time. 

A further case was of a dog which had torn its 
dew claw whilst ratting. The claw was easily removed 
and the dog was expected to recover without any 
trouble. A few days later, however, the dog was 
brought in with an enormously swollen leg, great 
pain being exhibited, and a temperature of 106 
degrees F. Disinfection and fomentation were tried 
but the dog died of septiczemia on the fourth day. 

The speaker next mentioned several cases of dogs 
swallowing foreign bodies. ‘The _ first dog, after 
being ill for some days, was found dead, and on post- 
mortem the only thing found in its stomach was a 
piece of coal. It should be mentioned that the chief 
symptom of ill-health was vomition. 

The second case was an Airedale 10 months old, 
supposed to have swallowed a stone. After the 
administration of an emetic, a piece of sandstone as 
large as a large gooseberry was vomited, the dog then 
recovering. 

Another case was that of a dog he was requested to 
destroy, and of the alimentary tract of which he 
was asked to make an examination. In the 
stomach was found a black dise which, upon cleaning, 
was found to be a half-crown. As the result of a 
wager the coin had been thrown to the dog to retrieve. 
He came back, but without the coin, which, after 
careful search, could not be found. The owner 
wondered whether the coin had been lost or swallowed 
by the dog. After eight years, as the dog had become 
old and infirm, he was destroyed with the result 
mentioned. The dog had always been in good health. 

Another dog which was brought to him was called 
* Banker ~ by the owner because he was in the habit 
of swallowing pennies and half-pennies. The dog 
had always been in good health and only came to 
him for a minor operation. 

Two cases of lung trouble in the horse followed. 
The first animal was stiff, would not eat, sweated, and 
had a temperature of 102 degrees, respirations 42, 
but with no tightness of the chest, and with the lung 
sounds apparently normal. Later the fore part of 
the horse was steaming with perspiration. In about 
an hour the breathing became normal; the horse 
tried to eat up its food and appeared to be all right. 
These phenomena appeared about every other day 
for a fortnight, when a consultation with another 
veterinary surgeon took place. The consultant 
thought it was a case of pneumonia, with which 
Mr. Murgatroyd could not agree, and suggested there 
might be some affection of the liver, his reason for 
coming to this conclusion being that sometimes the 
conjunctive and the mucous membrane of the mouth 
were a dull yellow colour. Whatever was the cause, 
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the horse eventually recovered, the owner coming to 
the conclusion that the consultation of the two 
veterinary surgeons had, if not made sure of the cause 
of the illness, certainly provided a cure. 

The second case was apparently one of broken wind, 
the breathing being so bad at times as to make the 
horse absolutely useless. Different remedies were 
tried, but nothing effected a cure, although the horse 
when rested showed no symptoms. As the horse was 
useless he determined to turn him out to grass, and as 
the owner had only recently purchased the animal 
from a friend, he complained to this friend that the 
horse was not satisfactory, relating what was contin- 
ually taking place when he attempted to work the 
horse. He was informed that a similar occurrence 
had taken place on two previous occasions when the 
horse had been clipped, but that if the horse was 
left with his coat on he would not be affected. Before 
he was brought to Mr. Murgatroyd he had been clipped 
about a fortnight. Whether there was anything in 
the statement he could not say. 

Mr. Murgatroyd concluded his remarks by men- 
tioning a few whelping cases which seemed to 
contradict each other. He mentioned five Pomeranian 
bitches, sisters, that were very small some 3$ Ibs. 
weight. His client wanted to know whether they 
should be put to breed. He advised against breeding, 
as they were so small. The owner, however, put them 
to a fashionable dog at a cost of £5 each, with the 
following results: The first, when due to whelp, 
was found dead after trying to part with her puppies ; 
the second one died just as he got to the premises 
after being called in. From the third he took three 
puppies and the bitch took three weeks to get well 
again. The fourth whelped six puppies about the 
size of mice, which died in a day. The fifth did not 
stand to the dog. A small Pomeranian bitch was 
brought to him due to whelp. There was only one 
pup, and he was only able to get a part of it away. 
The owner would not consent to having the bitch 
destroyed, so she was left for three days, and he 
thought she would die at any time. Instead of doing 
so, she began taking a little food, and consequently 
he decided to have another try at getting the portion 
of the puppy away from her. He was able to get 
only a small portion; he worked away, and on the 
third day following he completed the parturition. 
In the meantime, the bitch gradually improved in 
condition and there was no septic absorption. He 
considered that the bitch lived owing to her strong 
powers of resistance to septic infection. 

He removed two puppies from a bull bitch and, 
although he thought there was at least one more 
puppy left, he was unable to get to it. On the ninth 
day, however, the bitch passed another dead puppy, 
without assistance. She also did well. 

A Sealyham bitch had commenced to pup twelve 
hours before, but had not parted with any puppies. 
He removed four puppies quite easily, and later in 
the day went and took away three more. All were 
dead. He wanted to know whether she could not 


have passed these puppies herself, because there 
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seemed no reason why she should not do so. These 
results, or want of results, were generally put down to 
want of tone of the uterus or mechanical obstruction 
due to too large a puppy or too small a pelvis, or 
some similar explanation and, as such cases often 
occurred in breeds of abnormal physical conformation, 
such as Pekes, Toy Spaniels or Bulls, that sounded 
feasible. He had read all the literature he could 
obtain on the subject, and had given it a good deal 
of thought, but so far had never found a reason which 
satisfied him as to the cause. In the case of mares 
and sometimes heifers, it was obvious that mechanical 
obstruction was the cause of the trouble, but in bitches 
he was not altogether of that opinion. He thought 
there was some function or force which, to hide his 
ignorance, he would call “nervous energy,” this force 
coming into operation with the commencement of 
whelping and the presence or absence of it determining 
whether there should be a successful result or otherwise. 

He remembered the case of a mongrel Irish bitch, 
a great favourite with the owner, but which only 
proved in pup when 10 years old. As the bitch was 
very big, the owner was anxious, and applied for 
advice as to feeding and treatment generally. She 
was, however, found dead, although the previous day 
she seemed quite all right, but had not commenced 
to part with her puppies. A post-mortem was made 
and the os was not open. The heart seemed quite 
normal, There were eight puppies. He came to the 
conclusion that the strain on her system, considering 
her age, had rendered the function mentioned either 
negligible or absent, and thought that was the cause 
of her death. If he was right in his opinion, there 
would probably be a centre in the nervous system 
which controlled this nervous energy and, if properly 
understood, it was possible that it might be stimulated 
or controlled either medicinally or otherwise with 
hopes of success. He would be glad to hear their 
views regarding this latter statement. 


In conclusion, he thanked the members for their 
patient hearing, and apologised for his rambling 
remarks. 


Mr. GREEN thanked Mr. Murgatroyd for his paper, 
and stated that the history of such cases was always 
very interesting. He had attended a horse for four 
or five attacks of colic, the animal finally becoming 
cured. He often blocked wounds with B,I.P. with 
good results. He had attended a Bedlington terrier 
which appeared depressed and_ stiff, would eat 
porridge and drink milk, but would take no solid food, 
occasionally vomiting. He took the dog into hospital 
and passed a probang, but the animal died next 
morning. In the thoracic part of the cesophagus he 
found two rabbit vertebre. He knew a hunter that 
often stumbled when ridden and found it had inter- 
mittent heart and emphysematous cough. As the 
case became more mysterious, he called in another 
veterinary surgeon for consultation. ‘The horse was 
killed and on post-mortem he found the spleen weighed 
56 lbs. He asked Mr. Murgatroyd if he had tried 
pituitrin in delayed parturition, 
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Mr. Hupson said Mr. Murgatroyd had given some 
very interesting cases. He would like to know what 
was the nature of the stones passed. True calculi he 
had not seen, but thought the better milling processes 
now in vogue had much to do with this. In his 
experience hard water did not produce calculi. He 
remembered a pony (showing colic pains) which he 
treated as usual, fed on slops for a fortnight and 
finally operated upon by the flank operation. He 
found nothing and stitched up the wound. The 
case went on for another fortnight, and the animal 
died with a rupture of the intestines. The post- 
mortem showed a dung ball at the entrance to the 
small colon. ‘The operation was instructive as showing 
that the peritoneal cavity could be entered safely. 
He remembered a foal that yielded two basketfuls of 
ascarides on post-mortem examination. Rectal bands 
were common in cattle, being probably composed of 
a number of fibres for contraction and evacuation, 
but sometimes causing obstruction. He had dis- 
covered three cases of abscess in the rectum by 
rectal examination, and considered it was good practice 
to carry this out. He evacuated one by operating and 
emptying, with recovery. Mr. Green questioned 
whether they were due to penetration by some foreign 
body or to worms. He had known coins to be passed 
after swallowing. Was lying on the back diagnostic 
of a foreign body in the dog? The speaker thought 
it was. He remembered putting a charge on a mare’s 
leg, when the bandage afterwards became loose and 
the owner tied it with string. This was not carefully 
done and the string became embedded in the leg, 
cutting through the tendons and ligaments, the horse 
having to be destroyed. Mr. Hudson also remembered 
a wound in a dog’s leg due to wire round the leg just 
above the foot; the place became healed over, 
suppuration afterwards following, when a piece of 
Bowden cable wire was discovered. Clipping, he 
found, usually relieved broken wind and got animals 
back to work. Stockholm tar in the drinking water 
was beneficial in such cases. Most cases improved 
when put to feed on grass. 

Mr. Sampson thought difficult parturition in bitches 
was often due to uterine inertia, for which he always 
used pituitrin, but not always with success. He had 
a foal with double hernia, strangulation causing pain ; 
replacing the intestine brought recovery, but the case 
required replacement again, the animal eventually 
recovering. 

Mr. CoLLInson remembered two cases of so-called 
calculi, one being a dung ball and the other a true 
calculus, the latter being in a miller’s horse. Both 
died. Uterine inertia he found common in sows, 
particularly fat sows not having sufficient exercise. 
He generally prescribed pituitrin. He remembered 
attending a runaway horse which got on to a spiked 
fence with wounds in the breast in front of the sternum, 
to the front of the chest. As the wounds were in an 


upward direction, there was good drainage and the 
horse did well. He had used mercurial soft soap 
successfully on one case. Early cases of broken wind 
responded to diet and vergotinine. Outdoor keep 
was valuable in keeping the animals fit for work. 
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Mr. FLetTcuER thought curious cases were variable, 
and so not very valuable. He bad met with cases of 
milk fever before calving and, generally speaking, the 
calf had to be removed even when the calf was small. 
He considered that such cases were due to inertia of 
the womb. Broken wind, in his opinion, depended 
on nervous irritation. 

Mr. MurGatroyn, replying, said that he had met 
with cases of bones in the anus of the dog which had to 
be removed daily for a week. Another dog died 
from impaction of chewed bones in the bowel. He 
used pituitrin in some cases with good results, but not 
always ; to some he gave a dose of from } c.c. to 1 ¢.e. 
He had met with wounds in the legs of poultry due 
to them being tied up with string, and in horses due 
to too tight a knee-cap. He had seen many cases 
of calculi in cast-off railway horses. Foreign bodies 
in dogs often caused screaming, pain, and running 
about. Dilation of the os he found to be variable, 
bitches sometimes carrying their pups as long as 
ten weeks. Drenching with Ol. lini sometimes 
caused lung disease : he thought, however, it was often 
due to putrid matter from the stomach. 

The Hon. Secretary moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Murgatroyd ; this was seconded by Mr. Smrru, 
and carried. 

Under the head of “ Any other business,” Mr. 
Hov@MAN nominated Mr. G. Johnston, M.R.C.V.S., 
Penistone, for membership of the Association. 

Mr. Hupson showed a mouth gag for cows and a 
teat dilator acting on the corkscrew principle. This 
was useful in breaking down membranous adhesions 
between the teat and the sinus. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Green for presiding ter- 
minated a successful meeting. 

J. S. Luoyp, 


Hon. Secretary. 


Eastern , Qonntien Division.* 

The autumn meeting of the above Division was 
held at the “Crown and Anchor” Hotel, Ipswich, 
on Friday, the 30th of October, 1925, at 2 p.m. 
There were present the following gentlemen -- 
Colonel W. A. Wood, O.B.E. (in the Chair), supported 
by Messrs. W. Turtill, J. F. Thurston, W. Waters, 
H. Godbold, V. Boyle, J. Brennan, E. A. Burgon, 
J. M. Currie, T. G. Heatley, W. J. Browning, A. F. 
Castle, G. W. Kerry, C. C. Nesling, W. N. Jurgensen, 
P. R. Turner, Horace L. Roberts, H. J. Loveless, and 
W. Shipley (Hon. Secretary). 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken 
as read and were confirmed. 

Messrs. H. Godbold and J. Brennan were duly 
elected as members. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of the Division, 
which would be the annual general meeting, should 
be held at Norwich in the month of February. 

Mr. W. Sutprey said he very much regretted to 
inform the meeting that, owing to the serious out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease, Mr. G. T. Matthews, 





* Reception delayed through illness of reporter. 
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who had kindly consented to read a paper, was 
unable to carry out his promise. Mr. Matthews had 
asked him to read the paper in his stead. The paper 
was then read by the Hon. Secretary, as follows : 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE VETERINARY PRrAc- 
TITIONER TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DISEASES 
or ANIMALS AcrTs. 

When asked by your Secretary to read a paper at 
this meeting, I felt very diffident about doing so, 
because [ was of the opinion that I could not prepare 
one that would be of sufficient interest to a meeting 
composed of practitioners ; but it was suggested that 
perhaps an opportunity to discuss the workings of 
the Diseases of Animals Acts would not be unwelcome ; 
at the same time, I feel that the subject is not one that 
will promote very much discussion, which, to my mind, 
is the essential thing at these gatherings. Never- 
theless, if the paper clears up any points of doubt in 
your minds, I shall feel that it is not entire ly worthless. 

| have always felt that there is a little feeling 
between the practitioner and the official, and it has 
always been my endeavour to dispel this. I think | 
can safely say that the Ministry is as anxious to help 
the veterinary profession as it is any other branch of 
agriculture, but it is also necessary that the veterinary 
profession should reciprocate by loyal co-operation. 
Occasionally, it so happens that the diagnosis of 
notifiable diseases does not coincide with that of 
the practitioner ; this appears in a few cases to cause 
umbrage, though it should not because, when you 
invite a second opinion in practice it is not anticipated 
that this will be the same as yours, or else it would be 
a waste of time to obtain another opinion, and, after 
all, the official is of the nature of a specialist in his 
particular branch. You can be assured that if the 
official wished to buy a horse, or obtain some informa- 
tion as to some routine disease, it is to the practitioner 
that he would go, and be thankful that he had such 
& man upon whom to call. 1 do not wish to labour 
this point, but I do desire to point out the desirability 
and essentiality of co-operation between the two 
branches of the profession in dealing with the adminis- 
tration of the Diseases of Animals Acts, for unless we 
get that, the eradication of notifiable diseases will 
not progress as it should. Eradication of disease 
must, to the lay mind, sound like very bad finance, 
but I believe that the veterinary profession is not 
entirely influenced by £ s. d.; if it were, it would soon 
lose the confidence of its public. In any case, in 
aiding the administration of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, the veterinary profession is at least doing a 
great deal of good for the community, and even its 
greatest opponent could not accuse it of profiteering. 
A point that often crops up is the fee for notification 
of contagious diseases ; this is looked upon as highly 
parsimonious, but I wish to point out that this is not 
intended to be commensurate with the value of the 
diagnosis ; in fact, it is not a fee at all, but a sum of 
money to cover the actual out-of- pocket expenses 
that are incurred in the act of reporting. The fee, 
etc., are obtained from the client ; I feel sure that no 
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practitioner would like it to be thought that he had 
been paid twice for the same service. 

1 am afraid it would take too long to consider all 
diseases in detail; I propose, therefore, to mention 
just a few points with the hope that anything else 
will come out in discussion, The principal aid to the 
control of disease is early notification ; in this direc- 
tion the practitioner can be of inestimable value. 
It often happens that a client casually mentions that 
he has a pig dead. If, instead of suggesting burial, 
the practitioner makes a post-mortem examination, he 
will be in a position to be of a great service to his 
chent, even if the animal did not die of a notifiable 
disease, and, if it did, he can explain the advantage 
of early reporting. Happily, the virulent type of 
swine fever is getting rarer, but the early imposition 
of restrictions is essential to prevent its spread, the 
infecting of markets and general inconvenience to the 
district. I am afraid that diseases of swine do not 
greatly interest most practitioners, yet there is a big 
field here, with the serum treatments for swine fever 
and swine erysipelas, also im the treatment of para- 


sitic troubles and in acting in an advisory capacity 
as to dietetics and methods of keeping pigs. The 


Ministry's inspectors are frequently asked as to these 
points ; in these cases owners are referred to their 
veterinary practitioner. There appears to be an ide: 

pre valent that a practitioner cannot make a post- 
mortem examination on a dead pig, unless he holds 
the Ministry’s local appointment. This is quite wrong, 
but it is asked that if anything at all suspicious is 
found, all organs should be left, preferably in the 
carcase with a disinfected sack over it, and the whole 
covered with a little earth. The placing of the organs 
in a bucket of disinfectant often masks the lesions 
present ; if the cause of death is definite, then instruc- 
tions should be given for a proper burial. With foot- 
and-mouth disease co- operation is most essential ; 
ina disease such as this, highly infectious and insidous, 
prompt action is most necessary. Here the prac- 
titioner should, in addition to reporting his suspicions 
immediately, give advice forthwith as to the precau- 
tions that are to be taken, especially as to the control 
of movements of persons. This is frequently over- 
looked in the anxiety to control the movements of 
animals. The Foot-and-Mouth Emergency Order of 
1925 places the onus on the veterinary inspector to 
the local authority to impose a five-mile prohibited 


‘area round premises where he suspects foot-and-mouth 


to exist. There seems to be a little timidity in putting 
this into operation. in case there has been an error 
in diagnosis. It can be safely said that it is better to 
put this Order into operation a thousand times in 
negative cases than not to do it in one positive case, 
for no sane agriculturist will ever blame the veterinary 
practitioner ‘for taking this step in his interests ; 
only those who have encountered it can realise 
the danger of delay in the imposition of these re- 
strictions. The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Amendment 
Order of 1925, No. 2, states that the local authority 
shall provide its veterinary inspectors with disinfec- 
table overalls. The importance of this Order is, | 
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think, overlooked ; it is made as much in the interest 
of the veterinary inspector as in that of the commun- 
ity. The same Order lays it down that the inspector 
shall disinfect his overalls, hands, and boots; the 
local authority is responsible for the supply of clothing, 
but the inspector is responsible for his personal dis- 
infection. Although such a step will, I trust, never 
be necessary, the veterinary inspector renders himself 
liable to be proceeded against if he neglects this very 
simple rule of preventive medicine. 

That the practitioner can be of the greatest aid in 
the control of this disease goes without saying; his 
clients have much more faith in him than they have 
in official pamphlets. It is to the practitioner’s 
interest that the disease should be stamped out of 
his district as soon as possible; consequently, he 
should not only advise his clients as to the best means 
to adopt, but he should also see that his suggestions 
are carried out. These suggestions should embody 
early reporting, restrictions of movements of persons 
and animals, and such means of preventive disin- 
fection as are possible. 

Another disease, happily rare, in which early 
notification is essential is rabies. I mention this 
disease because probably the only chance of it appear- 
ing in this country is by smuggled dogs (a case occurred 
at Harwich in the last month), and our position in the 
Kastern Counties makes us more liable to it than 
other parts. Uncontrollable ferocity in an animal 
should be looked upon with grave suspicion, but 
perhaps the dumb form, with paralysis of the lower 
jaw, is the more insidious. In any event, never 
take a chance ; if you do, it may mean terrible suffer- 
ing to a fellow human being. Here again, the early 
imposition of restrictions is an administrative essential. 

The notifiable disease uppermost in your minds at 
present is probably tuberculosis. Under the Tuber- 
culosis Order of 1925, the veterinary practitioner has 
the greatest scope for his administrative abilities. 
In the introduction of this Order, local authorities 
were asked to consider the advisability of employing 
whole-time inspectors. This idea was negatived in 
nearly all cases, principally as it was not a financially 
sound proposition. I feel that this was right because, 
no doubt, local authorities would employ the minimum 
number of inspectors, to the detriment of the Order ; 
also because this would tend to lessen the interest 
that the practitioner had in the Order. Whilst on 
this point, I should like to say that some local authori- 
ties have limited the numbers of part-time inspectors, 
with the result that I have been asked to approach 
the Ministry with a view to getting these appointments 
extended to all practitioners who are inspectors for 
other notifiable diseases. I should like to say that 
this is a matter in which the Ministry does not feel 
disposed to interfere, as the whole of the adminis- 
trative expenses are borne by the local authority, 
and so they must make their own arrangements. The 


Tuberculosis Order, which I think one of the plainest 
of Orders, will owe its success or otherwise to the 
veterinary practitioner. The practitioner who does 
not hold an appointment must sink his feelings and 
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co-operate with his brother practitioner who does. 
The inspector has a multitude of duties and respon- 
sibilities ; the agriculturist is amply protected with 
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regard to both diagnosis and valuation, but the 
inspector is under criticism, so to speak, throughout 
all the stages of dealing with a suspected case. He 
has to satisfy his local authority, the owner of the 
animal and, incidentally, his own conscience ; he has 
to sink his personal feelings when dealing with one of 
his own clients. The lot of the part-time official is 
not altogether a happy one and, having disposed of 
the carcase, he may, after he has forgotten all about 
it, have to satisfy some Government statistician. 

The veterinarian is put very much on his mettle 
by this Order, both as a clinician and as an adminis- 
trator, but I think there is little doubt that he will 
come out of it to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
It is as well to remember that the administration of 
the Order is paid for by the local authority, and local 
authorities are inclined to look at new expenses with 
an unfavourable eye ; consequently, it should be the 
endeavour of the inspector to work the Order as 
economically as possible. There are one or two 
points that 1 wish to mention. There is a little 
uncertainty as to what forms should be sent direct 
to the Ministry. There are two only: (1) Notices 
of intended slaughter, and (2) Notice where an animal 
is ordered out of the market and is being taken to 
premises in the domain of a local authority other than 
that where the market is held. 

Perhaps the biggest trouble in the Order is as to 
when to use the tuberculin test; the test has been 
applied more frequently than the Ministry expected 
or required. Application of the test is, perhaps, one 
of the largest expenses in administration; conse- 
quently, it should not be resorted to until all other 
means of diagnosis have failed. There is some 
anxiety as to what is meant by “ definite clinical 
symptoms of tuberculosis.’”’ The official interpreta- 
tion of these is, broadly, emaciation accompanied by 
extensive respiratory trouble and chronic diarrhea ; 
the recognition of symptoms of tuberculosis are such 
as should be plain to the practitioner without the aid 
of tuberculin. After all, the positive reaction to the 
tuberculin test only indicates that the animal is 
tuberculous, but is no guide as to the extent or the 
situation of the disease; consequently, you would 
have to resort to other tests to establish the point 
whether the animal came under the Order or not. 
For instance, in a tuberculous udder, it is necessary 
to obtain actual evidence that the udder is affected. 
Reaction to the tuberculin test will be no proof of 
this. 

Mr. Matthews’ paper was received with enthusiasm, 
and provoked the following discussion :— 


Discussion. 

Mr. T. G. Heatiey asked what would be the 
procedure if one met with a case of foot-and-mouth 
disease accidentally ? 

Captain Boye, replying, said that if a practitioner 
met with a case he should report it to the police, and 
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the police would inform the Ministry of Agriculture 
by telegram. 

Mr. Heattey: Would he not do anything himself 
to stop the spread ¢ 

Captain BoyLe: He would inform the owner ; the 
police would call in the local inspector, who would 
then put into force the Local Restrictions Order. 

Mr. Heatiey: | take it, he would advise the owner 
to take other precautions to prevent the spread of the 
disease, and that his responsibilities would end 
there ¢ 

Captain Boye: Yes. 

Mr. Heatitey: Does he treat the case as a private 
practitioner, or as an inspector ¢ 

Captain Boye: As an inspector, I should say ; the 
point at which you cease to be a local practitioner is 
when you inform the police. Then you are entitled 
to a fee of 2s. 6d. 

Mr. HeatLey: Can he do nothing before he reports 
to the police ¢ 

Captain Boye: Nothing legally, but the informa- 
tion is given in the Order issued on advice to prevent 
spread. On notification to the police, they are bound 
to advise the Ministry by telegram. 

Mr. W. SuipLey: In some cases, | think the actual 
letter of the law is not altogether observed. If a 
veterinary inspector of the local authority, as a prac- 
titioner, finds a suspicious case, it is much better to 
impose restrictions at once, even if the case proves 
negative, rather than to wait. If it turns out that he 
is wrong, no harm is done. 

Mr. Horace L. Roserts said they all regretted Mr. 
Matthews’ absence, especially as he was to have read 
a paper of such great interest to all. 

Mr. Suiptey: If the veterinary inspector of the 
local authority meets with a case of suspected foot- 
and-mouth disease, the case is in a nutshell; he 
informs the police, and the five-mile limit isimposed. 

Mr. HeatLey remarked that in a recent case of 
foot-and-mouth disease he immediately wired to the 
Ministry and reported it, but was reprimanded for 
not following the proper procedure. 

Captain BoyLeE: You should have reported it to 
the local authority. The police then call upon the 
appointed veterinary inspector to see whether the 
disease exists or not. That the practitioner happens 
to be an inspector, or not, is purely an internal 
question. 

The CuarrMan (Colonel Wood), speaking on the use 
of tuberculin, said the new Order laid down that there 
were three types of tuberculosis which should be 
reported, and these could, in most cases, be diagnosed 
clinically. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Waters, Mr. SuipLey 
said that, in the case of an animal suffering from 
advanced emaciation and chronic diarrhoea, it was not 
possible to tell with certainty whether or no tuber- 
culosis existed, except on post-mortem, and it was 
wasters of this kind that it was desirable to remove. 

Mr. P. R. TurNER: The county council impresses 
upon us that before giving a definite diagnosis we 
must take every means of trying to decide it. 





Mr. SurpLey: It does not follow that because an 
animal is suffering from Johné’s disease it should 
not also be suffering from tuberculosis, and should be 
slaughtered. Even if wrong, it would be far better 
than leaving a tuberculous subject, and the value of an 
animal in such a state would not be great. The whole 
purpose of the Order is to deal with absolutely 
clinical cases of tuberculosis and stamp them out, 
and that is all they are supposed to deal with 
under it. Mr. Matthews wishes to point out the 
necessity of being careful in these cases. The use 
of tuberculin is purely for cases of clinical tuber- 
culosis to confirm the diagnosis of the case if not too 
far advanced. 

Mr. Roperts remarked that if the members had 
read the Jatest circular from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture they, like himself, would be at a loss to know 
what it all meant. In it it was stated that it was 
far better to use the expeditious method of tuber- 
culin. If it was not the intention of the Ministry 
to have animals slaughtered unnecessarily, he would 
like to ask those who said that the tuberculin test 
should not be used, how they could arrive at a correct 
diagnosis ¢? If, for instance, they should meet with 
a case of Johné’s disease without any signs of tuber- 
culosis, and slaughtered the animal, it would have to 
be paid for. 

Mr. Suretey: | would ask Mr. Roberts if he applies 
the tuberculin test in a case of advanced tuberculosis, 
and does he get a reaction / 

Mr. Roserts: Not always. 

Mr. Surptey: Then you are wasting the public’s 
money, sir. 

Mr. TURNER said he had read the circular mentioned 
by Mr. Roberts, and quite disagreed with him as to 
its containing anything which a man of ordinary 
intelligence could not understand. It was quite plain 
to everyone that it was the Ministry's desire that they 
should, before applying the tuberculin test, exhaust 
every other means of diagnosis. 

Captain BoyLex said that the Ministry recommended 
the use of the test in reason. It would not, of course, 
be necessary where there were other signs of clinical 
tuberculosis. It would be wasted then, but if all 
ordinary means failed and the practitioner still con- 
sidered an animal was suffering from tuberculosis, 
then the tuberculin test would decide it. If they 
suspected Johné’s disease only, it would be illegal to 
put the Tuberculosis Order into operation. 

Mr. SarpLey: The tuberculin test is a very wonder- 
ful and accurate test, but there is no doubt that it 
has been used in many instances when it should not 
have been. 

Mr. Roserts requested proof of that statement. 

Mr. Suiptey: If one can arrive at a diagnosis to 
satisfy oneself that a cow is tuberculous, then the 
use of the tuberculin test is not justified. 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS. 


Under this heading, Mr. SuipLey raised the ques- 
tion of the treatment of a number of his colleagues 
who, having occupied the position of inspectors under 
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the Diseases of Animals Acts, were, when it came to 
the working of the Tuberculosis Order, left out. He 
was one of the aggrieved ones, and wished, on behalf 
of his fellow victims, to lay their case before that 
Society in order that they might know their views 
upon it, as they felt that they had been subjected to 
grave injustice, and indeed, insult. When he received 
the letter informing him that they would not be 
required to act under the Tuberculosis Order, it came 
as a great shock. He wrote to the committee which 
met at Bury St. Edmunds, but understood that that 
letter was not considered. 

Mr. Heattey: As I am a member of that com- 
mittee, perhaps it would be better for me to withdraw 
from this meeting. At the meeting to which refer- 
ence had been made, a sub-committee was appointed 
for the purpose of appointing inspectors under the 
Order, 

Mr. Suipiey said he would ask Mr. Heatley, as a 
member of the Suffolk County Council, to stay and 
hear their points of view. The report of the proceed- 
ings in the paper stated that the opinion was expressed 
at that meeting that they had not met to study the 
interests of veterinary surgeons, but those of the 
public and of economy. It was, however, not a 
matter of economy at all, for those who were appointed 
had enormous areas to cover. It was said that there 
was no intention of casting any reflection upon them, 
but in his (Mr. Shipley’s) opinion, the inference 
would be drawn that they were not considered capable 
of carrying out the Order in districts where they 
happened to have private clients. The result might 
very naturally be that people would say, ** Lf so-and-so 
is not good enough for the County Council, he is not 
good enough for me.” Some of his colleagues felt 
even more strongly on the matter than he did and he 
hoped that the matter would be brought before the 
proper quarter. 

Mr. Turtiu. endorsed everything that Mr. Shipley 
had said. It was rather strange that they should 
speak on the score of economy when, for instance, 
they sent another man thirteen miles through his own 
(Mr. Turtill’s ) district to carry out the Order. Clients 
who knew they had been acting as veterinary inspec- 
tors under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts, 
naturally thought they were incapable of carrying 
out the Tuberculosis Order. 

Mr. Roserrs said that ne reflection was intended 
upon anyone, As regarded Mr. Shipley, there were 
two men in the northern part of the county paying 
rates in the county of Suffolk, and this probably 
influenced the appointment. Mr. Roberts further 
suggested that this was not the body before whom 
to bring the subject. 

Mr. Surp.ey stated that he had put their case before 
them with a view to a resolution being passed on the 
matter. 

The following resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously :— 

“ That a resolution be forwarded to the Council of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association pro- 
testing against the action of the East and West 
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Suffolk County Council in appointing veterinary 
inspectors under the Tuberculosis Order, 1925, 
inasmuch as, whereas nineteen veterinary surgeons 
were appointed under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
1894 to 1922, only eight of these have been appointed 
under the Tuberculosis Order, 1925, an action which 
the Association considers both inequitable and 
uneconomical,” 

In answer to a request that he should put the case 
before the ‘ National” on behalf of the Division, 
Mr. Roserts agreed to state it. 

There being no further business to transact, the 
meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Matthews for the preparation of his paper and with 
a further vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding. 

W. Suirtey, Hon. Secretary. 


Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland. 


MEETING AT DUBLIN. 

A general meeting of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland was held in the Dublin Veter- 
inary College on the 4th November, 1925. 

At the opening of the proceedings, Professor 
O'Connor, Hon. Secretary, intimated that the President, 
had informed him he would not be able to attend and, 
on the motion of Mr. McCann, Mr. Griffin was elected 
to preside. 

The following members and visitors were present : 
Messrs. C. M. Griffin (Chairman), T. 1. Alexander, 
D). Brophy, F. W. Taylor, E. J. Bolton, W. W. Malone, 
LL. P. Power (Tipp.), J. Dodd, W. Russell, KE. Finucane, 
J. W. Nolans, T. Russell, J. 8. McCann, L. M. Magee, 
Prof. D. Kehoe, F. J. Daly, P. M. McManus, N. Burke, 
J. Kyne, J. J. E. Kenny, W. J. MeFeely, W. 0’ 
Callaghan, W. KE. McDonald J. J. Masterson, M. 
Donohoe, P. J. Nolan, T. Treacy, J. M. Crowe, 
P. J. Gaffney, M. J. Met ome 4 R. J. Nolan, J. M. 
Murphy, N. Walsh, J. Lynch, J. Mullins, 8. Conway, 
. J. yoo ges J.J. Wade, A. F. ny Dea, J. J. O'Brien, 

J. Kelly, J. Howard, H. O'Leary, 'T. O'Leary, 
i Doyle, 8. ph Aon V. K. Stack, Prof. J. F. 
Craig, P. J. Sheil, Prof. T. G. Browne, H. C. 1. Kelly, 
T. J. Carroll, H. Dolan, and Prof. J. J. O°Connor 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were received 
from Messrs. Snodgrass, Senator Parkinson, Lynch, 
O’Brien, Mulcahy, Toomey, Fennelly, Carroll, Hynes, 
Healy, Walsh, ete., ete. 

Mr. Lyncu (New Ross) raised the question of fees 
for attending to give evidence in Court when sum- 
moned by the Civic Guard. After some discussion, 
which disclosed the fact that some veterinary surgeons 
get paid in such cases and others do not, it was agreed 
that Mr. Lynch should have his claim for payment 
legally tested. 

A letter from the National Veterinary Medical 
Association was read intimating that they had 
acquired the official chain of office, the cost of which 
it was proposed to defray by subscriptions per link, 
which had been fixed at £2. Kach link will bear the 

* Received on January 19th, 1926. 
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name of the subscribing division, and the date of its 
inception. On the motion of Mr. L. M. Mager, 
seconded by Mr. McCann, it was agreed that the 
Association subscribe £2. 

Professor O'Connor then read the following Report 
of the Council : 

RErortT OF CoUNCIL. 

A meeting of Council of the V.M.A.I. was held in the 
Veterinary College, Dublin, on September 25th, 1925, 
at 4 p.m. 

There were present Mr. P. F. Dolan (President) in the 
Chair, also Messrs. J. J. Kelly, S. Conway, W. W. Malone, 
A. F. O'Dea, W. 'T. M. Browne, and Profs. Craig, Browne, 
and O’Connor. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from P. J. 
Howard and Prof. D. Kehoe. 

A letter from the N.V.M.A. Great Britain and Ireland 
was read, enclosing a copy of the scale of fees advised by 
the Council of that Association for the performances of 
duties under the Tuberculosis Order. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following telegram which 
he had received from the Secretary of the Department ot 
Lands and Agriculture on August 13th, 1925 : 

“Can you please call at Department’s Offices to see 
Secretary to-morrow or Saturday. Please wire reply. 
Mention hour if you can come.” 

The Hon. Secretary said that he accordingly went to the 
Department's offices on the following day and saw the 
Secretary of the Department, who said that the Department 
intended to put the Tuberculosis Order in force uniformly 
throughout the Irish Free State as soon as possible in 
order to coincide with the ,.enforcement of the Order in 
Great Britain, which would,commence on September the 
Ist, 1925. He said that the Department had been con- 
sidering the cost of carrying out the Order and that 
they had estimated that they could do so at a certain sum 
by their own veterinary staff, but that in order to help the 
country practitioners, with whom he understood that 
practice was not very good, the Department proposed to 
divide this sum between the existing local veterinary 
inspectors under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts 
as remuneration for performing the duties under the 
Order, and he asked him (the Hon. Secretary) if he could 
arrange immediately for a conference of representatives of 
the local veterinary inspectors in the Irish Free State 
with him (the Secretary of the Dept.) to consider this 
proposal. 

The Hon. Secretary agreed to do so, and at once wrote 
to the President, Mr. Dolan, consulting him on the matter, 
but did not get a reply, as Mr. Dolan was away on holidays, 


(To be continued. ) 








R.C.V.S. OBITUARY. 


ARNFIELD, JOHN DANIEL, 9 Connaught Street, Oldham, 
Lanes. Graduated, London, 5th July, 1884. Died, 
14th February, 1926. 

Hatt, W., Dryclough, Royton, Lancs. Graduated, N. 
Edinburgh, 27th April, 1886, Died, 9th February, 1926. 
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Veterinary Students’ Protest. 


STORMY EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE MEETING. 


“ A battle of words ending in an uproar occurred at a 
meeting of the National Equine Defence League held 
last night in a room beneath Westbourne Park Church 
to protest against the decrepit horse traffic,” says The 
Morning Post of February 12th. 

“ A strong body of students from the Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, was present, and towards the end 
of the meeting outspoken comments were exchanged 
between a number of women who occupied seats in the 
middle of the room and the students, who were ranged 
along the walls. The meeting closed amid hisses and 
jeers. 

“The reason for the presence of the veterinary students 
was not revealed until after a resolution, put by Lady 
Lumb on behalf of the League, had been passed by the 
meeting as a whole. 

“A young man then jumped on to the platform and 
explained that he appeared on behalf of the opposition. 
He stated that he had come with his colleagues to 
protest against some remarks which he alleged had been 
made by Mrs. M. Kk. Mathew, Secretary of the League. 

“* Mrs. Mathew said before the Departmental 
Committee of Inquiry into the conduct of the export horse 
traffic that most veterinary surgeons were inhuman, 
he declared amid loud cheers and cries of dissent. * The 
National Equine Defence League would do better to get 
the ‘ vets.” on their side than to run them down. We 
deplore any cruelty to horses that may be intlicted, 
but we pass a vote of censure on the League for its attitude 
to the profession of which we all hope to be members.’ 

‘* Mrs. Mathew replied by saying that she knew of very 
few humane veterinary surgeons. She was unable to 
continue owing to the noise of interrupters. 

‘ Captain Goodall, another student, who spoke from the 
platform, prefaced his remarks with the words: ‘ I thank 
you for the courtesy of your platform. As I came into the 
room a lady said to me: * You must be a German !’ 

‘“*We are not here to protect the decrepit horse 
traffic,’ he went on, ‘ because, in faet, no such traffie 
exists.’ 

“Turning to Mrs. Mathew, hessked: ‘ Is the report of 
the proceedings of the Departmental Committee not 
correct in substance and fact ? Will you say that it is 
not ?’ 

‘’ Mrs. Mathew made an effort to answer the question: 
but her voice was drowned. : 

“At this point the Chairman intervened. ‘ No ques- 
tions must be put to particular individuals,’ he said. 

‘““* We have the evidence of one veterinary surgeon here,’ 
said Mrs. Mathew at length, flourishing the Blue Book, 
which contains the report, ‘to say, that no horse goes 
abroad without some fault. The ‘ vets.’ are paid tor 
their work, and they must pass some horses.’ 

“<The League is bolstering up a case which does not 
exist,’ Mr. Goodall retorted. ‘ We are surprised that one 
of the members of the Equine Defence League should 
make such shocking allegations against the veterinary 
profession.’ 

‘The meeting opened with an eloquent appeal by Lady 
Lumb and other speakers for the display of humanity 
and kindness towards horses. It did not become lively, 
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however, until Mr. De Vere Somers declared that, after 
reading the report of evidence before the Departmental 
Committee, he would like to fill himself with nitro glycerine 
go straight to the Ministry of Agriculture, and blow him- 
self up. ‘I hope they have a soul at the Ministry to be 
damned,’ he exclaimed, ‘ because the sooner I go. to the 
Ministry, the sooner will they be damned.’ 

“An uproar followed this remark, and as it subsided, 
various people shouted that the students had been paid to 
break the meeting and that vested interests were concerned. 

“When the Chairman referred to the students as 
‘ curiosities making idiotic remarks,’ he was met with cries 
of ‘ Hullo, Sir.” There was more uproar and cries of 
‘ They want shooting.’ 

“ The resolution passed by the meeting called for an 
amendment of the Animals Defence Act to provide that 
a duty of £10 be levied on every horse, ass, or mule 
exported, and that there be no exceptions.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns 





Diary of Events. 

Meeting of the Comparative Section 
of the Royal Society of Medicine 
ut 1 Wimpole Street, W. 


February 24th 


ad 26th. --Meeting of the North Wales Division 
at Mold. 
P 26th. Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Division at Norwich. 
- 26th. Annual Meeting of the Midland 
Counties Division at Birmingham. 
- 27th. Annual Meeting of the North of 


England Division at Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. 
March 12th. Annual Meeting and Dinner of the 
Lancashire Division at Manchester. 


» 3lst.— Garnett Memorial Fund—Closing Days. 
April Ist.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fee of £1 1s. Od. due. 
,, 8th.—R.C.V.8. Committee Meeting. 


» 9th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meeting; Cotneil 
Meeting 2 p.m. ; Garnett Memorial Fund 
Committee Meeting. 
June 30th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, Hotel Victoria, 
London. 


Fox-HuNTING AND “ Luxury” Tax. 

Mr. Dalton (Peckham, Lab.) asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the House of Commons recently, whether 
he was aware that the expenditure on fox-hunting in this 
country amounted to £10,000,000 a year; and whether, 
in view of the condition of the national finances, he had 
considered the possibility of raising additional revenue 
by imposing a luxury tax on this form of sport. 

Mr. Churchill : I am aware that the estimate mentioned 
appeared recently in the Press. I understand that the 
bulk of the expenditure is represented by wages to grooms, 
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etc., and provender for horses, hounds, etc. 1 have no 
means of verifying the figures. Many forms of taxation 
should be considered, but few chosen. (Laughter and 
cheers). 





DISTEMPER AND INFLUENZA. 


“ Before the Veterinary Society, Dr. Kantorowitsch 
lately read a paper on the connexion between distemper 
and influenza,’”’ says the Berlin Correspondent of The 
Lancet. ‘‘ The diseases, he said, are very similar. Both 
are spread epidemically and pandemically ; the zxtiology 
of neither has yet been ascertained, and they both produce 
symptoms of an obstinate character in the central nervous 
system. ‘Together with Dr. Levy and Dr. Kuczinski, of 
the Pathological Institute, he has carried out microscopical 
investigations in dogs which died from distemper. In the 
brains of twenty-two dogs in which there had been cerebral 
symptoms he found a protozoon identical with that 
discovered at the Stockholm Biological Institute in people 
who had died from encephalitis lethargica. He has 
observed that in cases of distemper the proprietors of the 
dogs have often been suffering from influenza, and suggests 
that the dogs may possibly have swallowed the virus 
in the sputum of their masters. It has never been 
observed, however, that distemper is conveyed to the 
human species. Inoculation with the Swedish virus 
and the distemper virus gave nearly identical symptoms, 
so that at least a near relation between the two viruses 
seems likely.” 





ay 


IMPRISONMENT FOR CRUELTY TO A HORSE. 


At the Clerkenwell Police Court recently, Robert Allen. 
23, carman, of Easton Street, W.C., was charged on remand 
with cruelly ill-treating a mare by working it with: a sore 
on the withers at Gray’s Inn Road. George Harvey, 
horsekeeper, of Holloway Road, was summoned for 
causing the animal to be worked. Both defendants were 
stated to be in the employ of Thomas Brickland and Co.. 
contractors. Mr. C. Malvisi, M.R.V.C.S8.. said it was 
cruel to work the horse in the condition it was. 

Mr. Dummett (the magistrate), said it was a disgrace to 
any firm to send a horse out in the condition this was when 
he saw it. It was incredible anyone could take it out 
without seeing it was in great pain. He was sorry to have 
to do it, but as long as he sat on the Bench he would not 
allow horses to be tortured in this way. He sent each of 
the defendants to prison for 14 days. and ordered them to 
pay 15s. costs each. 





FRANK GARNETT MEMORIAL FonpD. 


TWENTY-FOURTH LIST oF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Ss 6. 4. 

Amount brought forward from twenty-third 
list ... wie -— on it -» 47410 0 
M. G. Byerley me ie a wet : = 8 
£475 1l 0 


Donations should be made payable to the Frank Garnett 
Memorial Fund, and sent to the Hon. Secretary, 10 Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C. }, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Use of Oil of Chenopodium. 





To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,-With reference to the note on the use of the oil of 
chenopodium in dogs, extracted from the North American 
Veterinarian, for inclusion in your issue of February 6th, 
there is no doubt that the greatest caution must be ob- 
served in the use of this drug. 

On page 545 of Wooldridge’s Encyclopaedia of Veterinary 
Medicine, the dose of the oil of chenopedium is given as 
from | to 4 drachms. 

A case of mine—a cart horse, affected with ascarides’ 
but otherwise healthy, received 4 drachms of the oil oi 
chenopodium in one pint of linseed oil, fasting, and died 
within 24 hours. The chief symptoms that preceded 
death were abdominal pain, the evacuation of watery 
feces and, ultimately, convulsions. 

There is no possible doubt about the dose given: the 
horse received precisely half the contents of a one ounce 
bottle: the amount was further verified after the death 
oceurred by measuring that which remained in the bottle. 

It was hoped to find on post-mortem examination an 
accumulation of parasites, disturbance of which by the 
parasiticide might have caused the fatal symptoms, 
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but beyond a diffuse enteritis nothing could be discovered | 


and it was sorrowfully concluded that the cause of death 
was poisoning by the oil of chenopodium. 
20 High Street, Bow. 
London, E. 3. 
February 1th, 1926. 
Prolapse of the Rectum. 


To THE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

- i AY ee 
Sir, —-The above condition has always been and is likely 
to prove (unless better curative methods than those already 
in vogue are devised) the most obstinate and unsatisfactory 
with which we have to deal. 1 agree with Captain Kirk, 
that invagination is more often than not also present 
and, in cases of recurring prolapse, laparotomy is the only 
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thing likely to effect a permanent cure. I do not prefer 
silk sutures to catgut for bowel operations and I should 
like to know if either of my friends (Captain Kirk or Mr. 
Mayall) have tried the London Hospital 20 day ultratan 
catgut (Allen and Hanburys). This was first brought 
to my notice by an eminent local surgeon, who uses it 
exclusively in abdominal operations in the human subject. 
I have had most gratifying results from its use and it 
is not open to the disadvantages of the other kind of 
catgut. 

Amputation of the rectum, has not, in my experience, 
been attended with success and, in the case of suturing. 
like Captain Kirk, I prefer stitches across the anus rather 
than the tobacco pouch suture. True prolapse, un- 
accompanied by invagination, is probably commoner in 
the young (sucking) pig than other animals and in these 
cases the best resylts are often obtained when nothing is 
done bevond applying some antiseptic powder or ointment 
and allowing the prolapsed part to slough off, the condition 
thus undergoing a spontaneous cure. In inveterate cases 
in the human subject, Roberts advocates the excision 
of V-shaped portions of the sphincter and the entire 
posterior wall of the rectum, having a common base at 
the back of the anal opening. In still other cases, success 
has attended the excision of one V-shaped piece from the 
sphincter, the edges of the wound being brought together. 
Could these methods be adapted to our patients, or have 
any of our members tried them and, if so, with what 
results ?—-Yours faithfully, J. F. D. Turvr. 

1 St. Cross Road, 

Winchester. 
February 15th, 1926. 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :- 

Communications from Messrs. H. Gray, J. Ewing 
Johnston, A. W. Noel Pillers and W. 8. Stevens. 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Gritain 
and Ireland. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s Inn Square, London W.C.1. 
All communications relative to the literary side of the Veterinary 
Record must be addressed to the Assistant Editor, “ Veterinary 





Record,” 10 Gray’s inn Square, W.0.1 
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Pasteur’s genuine 
Veterinary Products 





Tuberculin Mallein 


(Ready for use) (Ready for use) 
Subcutaneous, Ophthalmic, Intradermal Subcutaneous, Palpebral 


of tte ORIGINAL PASTEUR INSTITUTE, PARIS 
bottled and delivered by the PASTEUR VACCINE LABORATORY, 
PARIS under the CONTROL of the preparing Services of the Pasteur 


Institute, Paris. 
VETERINARY SERA 


of PASTEUR INSTITUTE, PARIS: 
Anthrax, Tetanic, Streptococcal, Swine Erysipelay GANGRENOUS,. 








PASTEUR’S VACCINES &a® 
, PASTEUR 


for prevention of 
CS 


(a) ANTHRAX (double or single injection) 
(4) SWINE ERYSIPELAS (double injection) 





MARQUE DEPOSEE 


Profs. LECLAINCHE & VALLEE 


CInstitut de Sérotherapie, Toulouse) 
(a) BLACKLEG VACCINES (liquid or dry): these are THE Blackleg 


vaccines now used, in France, by the ENTIRE Veterinary profession. 
(4) SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERO-VACCINATION (for emergency cases). 
(c) SERA: Polyvalent, Blackleg, Swine Erysipelas. 








LABORATOIRE DE LAIGLE Products 


(under the Patronage of the CO-OPERATIVE Drug Stores of the 
VETERINARIANS of France): 


STABILISED VACCINES and SERA (Bacterins, etc.). 
All these products are supplied to VETERINARY SURGEONS ONLY. 


Price list and descriptive leaflets will be gladly sent upon request. 
Sole Concessionaires of the U.K. and Colonies : 
GENATOSAN LTD. (Veterinary Dept.) 143-5, Gt. Portland St., LONDON,W.1. 


Agents to the Concessionaires for the United Kingdom : 


Messrs. C. H. HUISH & Co., 55, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 














